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THE VILLAGE GOSSIP. 
—— 


BY JAMES LAWSON. 





On an evening in the month of August, after a fatiguing journey 
of nearly seventy miles, I entered the village of ———. It rained 
at intervals during the day, which settled the dust and rendered in- 
effectual for a time the tantalizing sting and buzz of the myriads of 
insects which swarm in the summer air. Occasionally I heard the 
rolling of distant thunder, as if the Invisible were marching in the 
heavens ; and lightning fiashed brightly among the clouds, as if his 
eye were glancing through their dun draperies. Scorching glimp- 
ses of sunshine followed the showers, evincing, as the poets have 
a thousand times sung, how fleetly sniiles and tears succeed each 
other, and how closely joy and grief are allied. When I arrived at the 
tavern, the sun was setting in all the splendour of a summer eve ; 
to my imagination it seemed like the christian, after a life of suffer- 
ing and sorrow, sinking with peaceful and contented mind into the 
tomb, in the blessed hope of rising again in another world, where 
neither cloud nor storm will disturb the tranquillity of the eternal day. 

A short distance from the place where I dismounted from my horse, 
I observed a lady on the stoop of a white-painted wooden house, 
shaded by three our four venerable elms, surveying me with a look 
of eager curiosity. I paid little attention to this, for I imagined 
that country ladies, who have generally so few subjects to engage 
their attention, find an antidote to ennui in gazing on a stranger. I 
handed my nag to a white-pated clown, whose drawling tone and 
careless step showed he knew little of, and cared still less for, the 
stir and bustle of the contentious world. I walked into the tavern, 
ordered supper, and while it was preparing, retired to a chamber 
to change my dress. When I descended, instead of seeking the 
traveller’s parlour, I made my way into an apartment, which, I af- 
terwards learned, was my landlady’s boudoir, nursery, buttery— 
indeed, the rendezvous of all strayed children, pigs and poultry—the 
resort of gossiping maidens and amorous swains. The inmates of 
this apartment consisted of a fine-looking, buxom landlady, who, 
though a little up in years, still showed the remains of that beauty 
which doubtless greatly enamoured her liege lord. Round her 
quarrelled and squalled three curly-headed urchins, who ever and 
anon appealed to their mother as the arbitress of their petty dis- 
putes, while she, powerless of maternal control, commanded the 
troublesome brats to be silent ; but they heeded her as little as they 
would regard the blowing of the wind. In one corner a lady sat on a 
rocking-chair, moving to and fro like the pendulum of a clock : she 
seemed to have attained that time of life called “ acertain age,” a 
term so very indefinite, it has puzzled physiologists to fix the pre- 
cise period of existence to which it belongs. I will settle the mat- 
ter: it is neither youth nor age, old enough, yet not too old to 
marry ; it is exactly that date inlife, when an envious gray hair or a 
tell-tale wrinkle speaks more than the rosy bloom of the cheek is 
willing to confess. I seated myself in this apartment with much 
sang froid. ‘Good evening, sir,” said the landlady. “Good even- 
ing ma’am,”’ I replied. Mum kept the lady of “ a certain age.” Squall, 
squall, squall, went the brats. 

* Children,” cried the mother, “can’t ye keep quiet; don’t ye see 
a gentleman in the recom? My good sir,” she continued, “ I donot 
believe there are such unruiy children as mine in the whole state. 
Ellen, I say: Ben, you young rogve: Mary, my dear, why won't 
you keep still? I shall send for your pa. Sir, I try all in my power 
to keep the children peaceable, but they won’t mind me.” 

Ben, a quarrelsome little rogue, about five or six yesrs old, not- 
withstanding his mother’s harangue, came running to ime, and 
climbed upon my lap—Ellen, a girl about two years older, (when 
she saw that I received her brother kindly,) with all the jealousy of 
human nature which exhibits itself in every age, came with a 
bounce against me, and tried to dislodge Ben—but he, by prior pos- 
session considering himself privileged to reign sole master of my 
good graces, held stoutly to his place, and showed a selfishness 
which characterizes man from the cradle to the grave. Words at 
last came to blows, and Ben gave his sister a slap on the cheek ; 
this made her cry ; quarrelling and bickering followed, when the mo- 
ther again interposed her authority. p ; 

“Children! Ellen, come away from the gentleman; don’t you 
see little Mary behaves herself like a lady : Ellen, I say, why won't 
you hear me? Good sir, put away the children.” 

I know that the surest way to win the favour of a mother, is to 
praise her children, and I am traveller enough to make friends with 
host and hostess as well as their helps, so I answered, “ Do not dis- 
turb yourself, madam, they are very fine-looking children ; we were 
all young once.” 

The lady of ‘a certain age” winced a little ; she was evidently not 
pleased with the emphasis I placed on the word once, nor with my 





look when I pronounced it; but the hostess smiled and said, in a 
well-pleased tone at the compliment I paid her offspring, ‘ Indeed, 
sir, if they were only as good as they look I should be satisfied. 
Ellen,” she continued, in a different tone, “if you don't leave the 
gentleman I shall certainly whip you.” The threat had no avail, 
and in a few minutes, as the contention raged more violently, she 
gave Ellen a slap or two, which sent the child whimpering out of 
the room. “Ben, you idle fellow, leave the gentleman, or I will 
do as much for you. Youwon’t! Well, there is your pa coming, 
he will settle you, I guess.” 

It was so: we heard a heavy step in the hall, but ere the publi- 
can entered, Ben had darted to a corner and squatted as mum as a 
mouse. 

“Will the gentleman eat supper?” inquired the tall, raw-boned 
publican. 

“ Certainly, after so long a journey I am ready for it”—and rose 
to depart, when, quick as fire, the lady of ‘‘a certain age,”’ who, 
though her tongue had heretofore been silent, her eyes were not 
unemployed, inquired : 

“ Have you travelled far to-day, sirt” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“You came from the east?” 

“No, madam.” 

“From the west, then?” 

“T did.” 

“« Perhaps you will remain a few weeks in our village?” 

“ Perhaps I will,” was my laconic reply. 

“ Are you here on business?” 

**No, ma’am.” | 

“Oh! I suppose, as you have no business here, and, as there is 
no scenery worth seeing in our part of the country, you are on a 
visit to one of our fair villagers. I guess you aint married!” 

“Madam, as I am very hungry, if you will postpone your inter- 
rogatories for the present, I will be obliged to you; and,” added I, 
sarcastically, “if I should be so happy as to meet you again, it will 
afford me infinite satisfaction to relate every particular of my his- 
tory, even from my birth until the present hour.” So saying, I pro- 

ded to the supper-room. 

Seated at my repast, I could not but think of the lady of “a cer- 
tain age.” Who can she be, or how can the knowledge of my 
history advantage her? Ido not like her face. It is a wonder 
that she should have sat so long silent, but I suppose she wished 
to feed her eyes before she feasted her ears. The physiognomy 
of this curious lady was far from pleasing—she was a long, lank- 
jawed creature, whose appearance, taken all in all, reminded me 
moré-of the Dutch nut-cracker faces which we meet with in toy- 
shops, than any thing else that occurs to my mind at present; 
her hair was as red as fire, and her eyes, of orange hue, were 
small and deep sunken; her cheeks were more of a saffron than 
a rose colour, withal much disfigured by freckles. The mouth 
was large and thin-lipped, while the chin retreated so much, that, 
like Willie Wastle’s wife's, it threatened bodily harm upon her 
nose. In stature she was below the middle size, and of slender 
make—a figure not unusual to fretful and malicious people. 





Having finished my repast, I arose, and again entered the land- | 


lady's boudoir—there the inquisitive lady still sat; however, I made 
my obeisance and resumed my former seat. 

“Hope you liked your supper, sir?” inquired my hostess. 

“Tt was very good, indeed, madam.” 

“You may travel over the whole state, sir,” said she of ‘a cer- 
tain age,’ “and not find better fare than in ‘ The Eagle,’ for so Mr. 
Chargall has baptized his house of ‘entertainment for man and 
horse,’ as you may see painted upon a sign which dangles from an 
old liberty-pole before the door.” 

“ T have certainly found every thing here quite to my satisfaction.” 

“Oh, sir! I know all about it, for Mrs. Chargall and I being very 


good friends, (though we have at times our pouts and bickerings || 


like Other people,) I often step into ‘ The Eagle,’ and see how 
things are managed.” 

“And you often come when you are not welcome,” said the 
landlady to me, but loud enough to be heard by her for whom the 
remark was intended. 

“ This evening, as I was sitting on the stoop of our house, I saw 
you arrive, so I thought I could not do better than pass a few min- 
utes here, out of mere curiosity.” 

*T am glad to see you.” 

“You are very polite. And, as you said,” she continued, “ you 
would tell one all about yourself, I thought I would just remain t*"' 
you had supped and hear your history to-night, for I know it wi! 
interest me as much as a novel.” 

“Miss Dorothy Prywell,” said the hostess, in a sarcastic tone, 
*‘T wonder how you can have the face to be always pry, prying, 
and question, questioning every gentleman that comes to my house. 
I never saw such an inquisitive set as Mrs. Backbite, Miss Alltalk 





| and yourself. For my part, if gentlemen behave well, spend well 
and pay well, I never require any thing else of them.” 

“Mrs. Chargall, are you not ashamed to talk so publican-like, or 
| how can you be so rude to the gentleman? Did you not hear him 
make a free offer to tell me his history, and as I am curious to 
know it, I think you might be polite enough to let him have his 
own way. If I kept a house of ‘ entertainment for man and horse,’ 
I should let man and horse do exactly as they pleased, provided 
they did not overstep the law, nor break the Lord’s day.” 

The war of words between the ladies raged bitterly for a time, 
but their fury being 2: length spent in breath, Miss Dorothy turned 
to me and said: 

“You told me you had no business, then you are a man of lei- 
sure, I suppose.” 

“ At present I am.” 

“Tt is an easy, but expensive trade!” 

“ That altogether depends upon our habits.” 

‘I wonder if your accent be not foreign! English, Irish, eh!” 

‘Neither, I believe. I am from New-York.” 

“Do you remain long in our village?” 

* Quite undecided.” 

“Do you travel farther, or do you return direct to the city!” 

“ Very uncertain.” 

“ Are you married, sir?” 

“T am not.” 

“Ah! I understand—you are in search of a wife, and your stay 
will be regulated by the success you meet. You are acquainted 
with some of our villagers?” 

*“T am, madam.” 

**Tt must be the Van Blunders, they visit New-York every win- 
ter. No! Then I guess it is General Heartless.” 

“Tt is neither.” 

“ Well, I really wonder who it can be.” 

“ Thave lived long enough to wender at nothing—not even at you.” 

“ Well, Mr. ——, Mr. ——. What shall I call you!” 

“ Whatever it may be your pleasure, madam; perhaps you coin 
a name for every one who crosses your path.” 

«That she does, as I can answer,” said the hostess, who now 
spoke after a long silence, “ and she nicknamed you——” 

“Hush, Mrs. Chargall,” cried Miss Dorothy, loudly, “if you 
slander me, I shall leave your house instantly. Remember the 
proverb, ‘ale sellers should not be tale tellers.’ ” 

“Those who live in glass houses should not throw stones,’ re- 
torted my landlady, tartiy. 

“Do not, madam,” said I, irenically, ‘rouse up the young, mild 
and modest lady's temper, but let all be forgotten. Pray, have you 
a servant that I can send on a short errand!” 

“ Oyes, sir,” she replied, and then bawled, “ Jonathan, Jonathan !” 

In a few minutes the curly-headed clown appeared that I saw on 
| my arrival. 

**Ma’am,” drawled Jonathan. 

“This young man will carry your message, sir.” 

** My good fellow, do you know where Mr. Pleadwell resides?” 
“O yes, sir, I know where squire stays.” 

“Be good enough to deliver this card to him, and say I will call 
| in the morning.” 

The clown left the apartment and was instantly followed by Miss 
| Dorothy. My hostess expressed her satisfaction that she had 
| gone: to me it was a relief to see her depart, for though I had in- 
| dulged her humour for « time, I was now disgusted; but as I was 
| about making some severe remarks upon her character to my 
hostess, who was a good sort of woman, to my great surprise Miss 
Dorothy re-entered. 

“Were you speaking of me, Mrs. Chargall!” she eagerly de- 
manded. 

“T gaess I was not.” 

“T appeal to you, Mr. Topic?” 

“Madam, you have had your answer.” 

“Well, Miss Prywell, how did you learn the gentleman’s name!” 

“Why, you see, I had a dreadful curiosity to know it, and as he 
would not tell me himself, I just followed Jonathan and read his 
card, out of mere wonderment.” 
| Really!” exclaimed my hostess. 
| Indeed, madam, I am much obliged for the interest you take 
| 








in me.” 
“O not at all, sir; it is not uncommon for me to take an inter- 
est in good-looking gentlemen. Perhaps you are related to the 








Topics of Long Island!” 

“T am not.” . 

“ Did Mr. Upstart, of Mushroom-row, marry one of your relations?” 

“As I do not know the gentleman, cannot say.” 

“«O, then, you are not of the family I allude to. But, really, have 
| you come all the way from New-York to see Squire Pleadwell! 
| His wife is a very good woman; kind to the distressed, attentive 
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to the sick, urbane to inferiors, and goes to church on Sun- 
days. There are worse women in the world than Mrs. Pleadwell. 
She is a very good friend of mine; but every body has faults, and, 
good lady, she has hers. I do not wish to name them; but you 
know it is not every one who can control her temper, or avoid the 
consequences of unlawful passions. Besides, we cannot always 
conceal the occupation of our forefathers. Do you know that her 
father was a poor, ignorant Irish pedler, who suddenly became a 
man of importance after a traveller was robbed and murdered in the 
part of the country in which he was trading ! This she would not like 
to hear, you see, and so I do not choose to mention it to every body, 
and I would not have you say a word about it again for all the 
world. People must not be too inquisitive about pedigrees in this 
country of monied plebeians: it is very few, let me tell you, who 
are willing to confess who their grandfathers were. For my own 
part, I bless the memory of my ancestors, and am very happy to 
speak of their fame—I love them dearly. Do you know that my 
great-great-grandfather wus one of the pilgrims who landed long, 
long ago at Plymouth, in King Charles’s time, to have the free 
worship of God according to his own creed, and all his descendants 
have been holy and exemplary members of society ?”” 

“T nothing doubt it,” and I added, “ we have a striking proof in 
you.” 

“O sir,” said my hostess, “she knows the history of every per- 
son in the village, better than any one in the world.” 

“So I do; and I could tell you what your grandmother was, but 
I do not choose to make you blush.” 

‘ « Never mind Mrs. Chargall’s grandmother—I am certainly very 
much gratified with your eloquent account of Mrs. Pleadwell’s fa- 
ther, and delighted with the panegyric on your own ancestors.” 

‘* You are very polite. Well, Squire Pleadwell is a sober, hon- 
est, respectable sort of man: I would not for all the world say a 
word against him—I don’t know who can; but though he is rich, 
and people cannot tell how he made his money, that may be no 
fault of his; there are many in this state who can give no better 
account of their fortune than he can; but it is not every merchant 
who has several valuable vessels lost at sea and fully insured. 
Besides, one cannot help thinking that his father was said to be the 
spy who led the vile British during the revolutionary war into our 
village; and it is told as a positive fact, that he stood on yonder 
hill and laughed—for the enormous bribe he received, I suppose— 
as he heard the flames crackling, and saw the streets streaming 
like a burning river with the fat of the provisions that were stored 
here. However, he was then but a child, and could not control the 
actions of his father.” 

“Miss Dorothy Prywell, how can you be so base and brazen,” 
said my hostess, ‘as talk in that manner, when you know it is all 
scandal, and nobody believes a word you say ?” 

«* My dear sir, do not mind her; she is a poor, weak woman, and 
the whole village knows her failing. But, have you come to court 
the squire’s daughter? She is called very handsome, though for 
my part I do not see where her beauty lies; certainly not in her 
complexion, for every girl can buy as good a one in any perfumer’s 
shop. Now, have you come to court her? I do not like to be in- 
quisitive, as my niece Sophia says, but there is no harm in asking a 
civil question. You won’t answer? Silence is consent, they say. 
Poor thing, I hope you won't jilt her as one gentleman lately did 
that I could name.” 

“Good heavens!” [ involuntarily exclaimed, at the volubility and 
venom of her tongue. 

Mistaking the feeling which elicited the exclamation, she replied, 
«Tt is all true, as I am achristian.” 

The hostess of ‘ The Eagle,” who for sometime past had been 
nursing her wrath, now burst out in a fury: 

“Get out of my house, you unblushing, gossiping huzzy; it is 
well that your tongue is no scandal, and that every body knows it. 
Do not believe, sir, a single word she has spoken. Get out, and 
never let your brazen face darken my door again.” 

“Do not suppose, Mrs. Chargall, that I consider it any honour to 
eome to your house: I never did. And though I have sometimes 
favoured you with my visits, yet I always despised your low-bred, 
vulgar manners, your ignorant boorish husband, and your filthy, 
equalling brats.” 

Some caps would have been torn and hair pulled, had J not inter- 
posed. Miss Dorothy had sense enough to know that she had tres- 
passed too far in libelling wife, husband and children all in one 
breath, so she prudently retired, bidding me, very kindly, good even- 
ing, and turning upon Mrs. Chargall a look of scorn and contempt. 
When she had departed, I soothed my hostess with the best grace 
T could; at length she said, somewhat composedly, * Did you ever 
hear such a creature, sir?” 

‘* Never, in all my life; she is quite an original.” 

“She is a lying, scandalous huzzy: Squire Pleadwell is a worthy 
man, and no one can truly say a word disrespectful of him or his 
family. Do you think my children filthy, squalling brats?” 

“No, indeed, madam; finer children you will not meet in a sum- 
mer day. Never mind that gossip; no matter what she speaks, 
she cannot affect you.” 

“ Very true, sir, fur every body knows her. I never heard her 
speak a good word of any person in all my life, that she did not 
counterbalance with twenty bad.” 

The clownish Jonathan now returned. 

‘* Did you find the ’squire, as you call Mr. Pleadwell, at home 1?” 
I inquired. 

** Yes, sir.” 

“What did Miss Dorothy say to you in the hall?” inquired she 
of “ The Eagle.” 
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“ Hang her! 
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card out of my hand, told me to be a good lad, and she would re- 


member me at christmas. There is not a gentleman comes to 
“ The Eagle,” sir, but she asks me to find out all about him; and 
then comes the promise, ‘I'll r ber you at christmas, Jonathan.’ 
Her promises are pie-crusts; for when christmas comes, she tells 
me another is coming.” 

“ Did she ask anything else ?” 

‘‘ Ay, ma’am; she told me to find out if the gentleman had much 
luggage, fine linen, plenty of money, drank wine and paid freely 
for it—and—and—” 

“ And what?” J inquired. 

“Tf you were kind to me, sir—-” 

“You are no fool, Jonathan; there is two shilllngs for your cun- 
ning remark.” . 

“She is really, sir,” said my hostess, “ the strangest creature in 
the world. She pries into every body’s affairs, peeps into every 
thing that goes on; what brings people hither and what takes them 
hence. There is not a traveller, sir, arrives at my house, but in 
she pops, and questions them after the fashion you have seen. I 
do believe she knows what every body in the village have for din- 
ner, how they boil their potatoes and butter their corn.” 

‘“‘ After what has passed this evening, I presume you will not be 
troubled with her visits again.” 

«IT wish I were sure of that. She has been turned out of almost 
every house in the village for her inquisitive impertinence ; but she 
returns after a day or two, with an humble apology, and a promise 
never to be so rude again, and thrusts herself into endurance. It 
was but the other day that Mrs. Pleadwell commanded her never to 
visit her family.” 

“Thank heaven! I shall not meet her there.” 

In the morning I called upon my friend ; he received me kindly 
at the door, and conducted me into the parlour. What was my 
astonishment on entering, to behold the intolerable gossip! There 
she was, as contented as a queen. ‘Good gracious!” J involun- 
tarily exclaimed. Being introduced to my friend’s wife and daugh- 
ter, and the first salutations over, I took my seat by the side of 
Miss Pleadwell; because she was a pleasant-looking girl, and I 
thought that, near to her, I should be free from the tantalizing 
tongue of the gossip. While engaged in some commonplace con- 
versation with the young lady, I marked the searching eyes of Miss 
Dorothy riveted on me; her head was extended and her mouth 
open, as if to catch every word that escaped from my lips. In the 
course of our remarks, she heard Miss Pleadwell mention the name 
of Mr. Smith, and instantly she asked, 

“ What is that you say ?” 

“I was just remarking to Mr. Topic, that if he were a sportsman, 
I should be pleased to introduce him to Mr. Smith.” 

“QO! is that all? He may be a very good sportsman, for any- 
thing I know, but I never saw any of the game he killed.” 

‘That is your misfortune,” said my friend; ‘ yet you must con- 
fess he can wing a bird as well as any man in the state.” 

“‘ He may be a very good shot, but I guess he scares more birds 
than he kills.” 

“ The best of us do that.” 

“Do you know, Mr. Topic, that he seldom goes to church on 
Sundays, and holds a friend in lighter estimation than a silly pun: 
indeed, he would rather lose his friend than miss his joke.” 

“ That is impolitic.” 

“Impolitic! Why, Mr. Pleadwell, it is scandalous. 
tried his wit on me, but I was his match.” 

“Yes, you are unmatchable !” said my friend, with a sigh. 

“SoIam. But have you ever heard how this silly fellow insulted 
Miss Dilton. No? Well, I shall tell you all about it. When she 
was at a boarding-school in New-York—set her up, indeed! I won- 
der how her father could afford it—she painted on velvet, ‘Ruth 
and the reapers.’ She lately came home, and showed this picture 
to all her friends, out of mere vanity, I suppose. When this wit- 
less Smith saw it, says he, with a conceited, self-important tone, 
‘Miss Dilton, this is a very pretty picture ; but I must say your 
heroine, Miss Ruth, looks exceedingly ruthless.’ Now what do you 
think of that? Miss Ruth—the impious rascal! Was it not the 
very height of impertinence !” 

“Tf it be true”— 

“Tf it be true ! Mrs. Pleadwell—it is as true as the gospel, don’t 
I tell it to you. You know, ’squire, and so do you, Mr. Topic, that 
itis very easy to make a silly pun; but, for my part, though I do 
not thiuk much of Miss Dilton, or her picture either; yet, it is 
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very hard to have the labour of months or years turned into ridicule 
in a moment, by a stupid punster. Can you wonder Miss Dilton 
was offended? NotI. If I were her, I should for ever hold the 
fool as light and worthless as a puff of tobacco smoke.” 

“You are eloquent, Miss Dorothy.” 

“Tt is enough to make the dumb speak, Mrs. Pleadwell.” 

“ He meant no harm; it was all in jest. As Shakspeare says, 
«poison in jest, no offence i’ the world.’ ” 

“T know nothing at all about what your Shakspeare or any one else 
says, I know what is true and proper.” 

‘ Bless me ! why Miss Dorothy, I thought you werea great reader.” 

“So I am; I read my Bible every day, Josephus, the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and the New-York Evening Post.” 

** Do you not know that Shakspeare is England’s pride, the glory 
of her literature, the prince of dramatists?” 

“Ts he a writer of plays? ~Do you think I would read plays? 
No. I thank my virtuous ancestors, I was brought up better; and, 
I thank heaven I am none of your play-reading, play-going people: 
and I thank the law-givers of my native state, that such vulgar 
and immoral exhibitions are not permitted here. If that same Shaks- 
peare were to come to our village, I should tell him a piece of my 
mind, so I would,” 




















“Why, Miss Dorothy, do you not know that Shakspeare has been 
dead nearly two hundred and twenty years—ay, long before your 
pious ancestors came to this country,” said Mr. Pleadwell. 

“I know nothing at all about the matter, sir, and don’t want to 
know,” replied the gossip in a rage. ‘I suppose you wish to show 
off your learning before a stranger, at my expense ; I will not be 
cast into the shade to leave you in the sunshine, so I will take my 
leave.” 

“*You cannot, madam, take from me any thing that I will more 
willingly part withal,’ as Shakspeare says,” retorted Mr. Pleadwell 

“ You are a saucy man, so youare. I bid you good morning, sir ; 
madam and miss, too. But, Mr. Topic, I warn you against this 
family ; I know you have come to court that girl; you told me so— 
I advise you to beware, before it is too late. She is a vixen; I 


‘| know it, and so does my niece Sophia. Though she looks very neat 


and trim in the parlour, she is a termagant in the kitchen. Good 


morning, Mr. Topic ; I have done my duty—good morning.” 

As she departed, Mr. Pleadwell burst into a fit of laughter, and 
his wife and daughter laughed too. They were sensible people, and 
never contradicted a word the gossip said, nor in my presence alluded 
to her remarks. 

Before many hours passed, Miss Dorothy Prywell had visited 
almost every house in the village. I understood she asserted in the 
most positive manner, I had communicated to her in confidence, 
that at the earnest solicitation of "Squire Pleadwell, I had come 
hither from New-York to court his daughter. She knew that I was 
wealthy, and that my character stood high in the city, which tempted 
the mercenary Pleadwells to endeavour to force their ninny girl 
upon me : and added, she verily believed, that had it not been for the 
friendly advice she gave, I should certainly have been entangled in 
the meshes of the net, so artfully spread for me—but now my eyes 
were open, and I was not to be caught, which was a great blessing. 
This was about as true as the generality of tales told by the lady of 
“‘a certain age,”’ descended of virtuous ancestors. My readers know 
every word that passed between us ; and I now inform them the 
sole object of my visit to Mr. Pleadwell was, to give instructions 
in relation to a lawsuit—for he was an attorney—which I had in- 
trusted to his care. 

Miss Dorothy’s bosom was so full fraught with my concerns, that 
the hours she had been gossiping in the village did not unburden it ; 
in the afternoon she borrowed a horse and gig, and with her niece 
Sophia, rode to a neighbour's house about two miles distant, to tell 
the tale again. Returning in the dusk of the evening the sorry nag 
stumbled, she was dashed from the vehicle with much violence, and 
broke one of her limbs. She was carried home in great agony, and 
pined for several weeks. During the whole time scarcely a soul came 
near her, though several good-hearted people out of christian cha- 
rity, inquired at the door, “‘ How is Miss Dorothy to-day ?” and on 
receiving their answer, silently departed. In this predicament, de- 
prived of gossip, the natural aliment of her mind, it absolutely died 
of famine, and breath, which alone told she existed, at last ceased. 
The following day the village bell tolled, a procession moved to the 
old church-yard, and a coffin, on which many a tearless eye gazed, 
was lowered into a grave—it contained the remains of THE VILLAGE 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 








BOOK TABLE. 

Tae LADIES’ MAGAZINE.—Mrs. Hale’s chaste and elegant periodical 
has reached its seventh volume. ‘There is no instance,” says the 
fair editor, “of a merely literary publication attaining to so respecta- 
ble an age in the New-England states. It certainly affords matter 
of just exultation to our own sex, so frequently accused of vacilla- 
tion and the love of novelty, that the ladies of our republic have 
steadily supported one periodical for six long years. The editor is 
encouraged to hope a continuance of this support. She intends to de- 
serve it. The January number will define the purposes and improve- 
ments contemplated for the ensuing year.” This work of Mrs. Hale 
is one that the ladies ought to encourage. It abounds with choice 
original matter, and is by far the best work of the kind in the coun- 
try. From the impression for the past month, we make rooin for 
the following extracts. 

CONVALESCENCE. 

“Oh! there are a thousand pleasures in being sick—or rather, sick- 
ness brings a thousand delightfui feelings in her train. All those be- 
longing to convalescence, arc positive enjoyments; the first sitting up— 
the incipient appetite—the Saenger d delicacy to gratify it—the kind 
note of inquiry, with the little offering of fruits and flowers—the 
calls of friends—and oh! the dear delight of talking again after hav- 
ing been prohibited ! é 

‘These are pleasures, but not the highest or purest ones that be- 
long to convalescence. There is the feeling of deep, unutterable 
ratitude, till the heart almost aches with its excess, to Him who 
as been ‘about our bed,’ and whose sustaining power and tender 
mercy has carried you safely through the hour of peril, and the sea- 
son of suffering; and then, too, there are the dear friends, whose 
unwearied love has watched over you, relieving your distress, pa- 
tiently bearing with your way wardness, enesengns hope, and 
commiserating every complaint. Oh! it is worth while to be sick, 
were it only for the new springs of love which it calls forth in the 
dear domestic circle, binding husband and wife, parent and child, 
brother and sister, master and servant, in a closer bond of affinity, 
affection, and confidtnce. 5 . 

“I know there is a dark side to the picture; but it dwells not on 

my memory.” 


REFLECTIONS. 
“ After all that is, or can be said of human life, as it respects the 
happiness or misery attendant on certain ages or conditions, I think 
it will be found that where our motives are virtuous, and our actions 
good, equally so, one year with another, the amount of human hap- 
piness will be the same in youth, in riper years, and I may add even 
in old age. Thus one year answereth to another ‘as face to face in 
a glass.’ These reflections have a tendency to subdue any great 
anxiety to live many years, and in various conditions—and it should 
be so, for our present comfort, Contentment is the best term for 
happiness, and a kind of happiness which the bad seldom enjoy.” 
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"The following beautiful lines are from the pen of Mrs. Sigourney. 


WINTER. 


“TI deem thee not unlovely—though thou com’st 
With a stern visage. To the tuneless bird— 
The tender flow’ret—the rejoicing stream, 

Thy discipline is harsh, But unto man, 
Methinks thou hast a kindlier ministry — 

Thy lengthened eve is full of fire-side joys, 

And deathless linking of warm heart to heart; 
So that the hoarse stream passes by unheard. 
Earth, rob’d in white, a peaceful sabbath holds, 
And keepeth silence at her Maker's feet. 

She ceaseth from the harrowing of the plough, 
And from the harvest shouting. 


‘Man should rest 
Thus from his fevered passions—and exhale 
The unbreathed carbon of his festering thought, 
And drink in holy health. As the tossed bark 
Doth seek the shelter of some quiet bay, 
To trim its shattered cordage, and repair _ 
Its riven sails—so should the toil-worn mind 
Refit for time’s rough voyage. Man, perchance, 
Soured by the world’s sharp commerce, or impaired 
By the wild wanderings of his summer’s way, 
Turns, like a truant scholar toward his home, 
And yields his nature to sweet influences 
That purify and save. 

“The ruddy boy ; 
Comes with his een Lage: Rag ny from their sport, 
On the smooth frozen lake, as the first star 
Hangs pure, and cold, its silver cresset forth ; 
And, throwing off his skates, with boisterous glee, 
Hastes to his mother’s side. Her tender han 
Doth shake the snow-flakes from his glossy curls, 
And draw him nearer, and, with gentle voice, 
Asks of his lessons—while her lifted heart 
Solicits silently the Sire of Heaven 
To bless the lad. 


‘The timid infant learns 
Better to love its father—longer sits 
Upon his kaee, and with a velvet lip 
Prints on his brow such language, as the tongue 
Hath never spoken. 


“Come thou to life’s feast, 
With dove-eyed meekness and bland charity— 
And thou shalt find even winter’s rugged blast 
The minstrel-teacher of the well-tuned soul; 
And when the last drop of its cup is drained, 
Arising with a song of praise, go up 
To the eternal banquet.” 


LADY BYRON. 


“ Some of our rhyme-adoring young ladies express great indigna- 
tion at the coldness and preciseness of Lady Byron’s character; and 
we have even heard those who were older, and should be wiser, join 
in censuring the conduct of that ill-fated wife. 

“ She did err, most sadly, in marrying Lord Byron, when she must, 
from his writings, have been aware of the licentiousness of his life 
and principles. But she was beguiled by that pernicious maxim, 
which has destroyed the happiness and broken the heart of many a 
lovely but credulous woman; namely, ‘that a reformed libertine 
makes the best husband!’ 

“Tt might as well be urged, that a reformed murderer would make 
the best philanthropist ! 

“The maxim is utterly false, and fraught with a thousand evils to 
society; and never should a true woman, who wishes to support the 
delicacy and dignity of her own sex, to strengthen the virtue of her 
sons or brothers, and to encourage the moral improvement of socie- 
ty, permit such a sentiment to pass unreproved. It is an insult to 
her understanding. It was first coined by some heartless profligate, 
and it will never be urged but by a ‘bold, bad man.’ The really re- 
formed libertine, if there be such a character, would come, not with 
boasting, but as an humble penitent. 

“ Lady Byron did a, and dearly has she paid the penalty. 
Ambition, the vice of noble minds, was probably the governing 
power in hers; the rank of Lord —— and the proud eminence to 
which his genius at that time raised him in the London world, cap- 
tivated the aspiring heart of the young heiress, But she was virtu- 
ous—according to her husband’s testimony, which we shall give, 
the perfect soul of delicacy and feminine propriety. What must have 
been her feelings, when she found the man to whom, in the idolatry 
inspired by genius, she had devoted all the pure, fond love of her 
fresh young heart, was a coarse, gross libertine, the slave of out- 
rageous passions, even in domestic intercourse; using to her profane 
and abusive language! z 

“That she never provoked these sallies, we have his own testimo- 
ny, as given by Lady Blessington. 

**T am persuaded (said Byron) that education has more effect in 
quelling the passions than people are aware of. I do not think this 
is achieved by the powers of reasoning and reflection that education 
is supposed to bestow; for I know by experience how little either 
can influence the person whe is under the tyrant rule of passion. 
My opinion is, that education, by expanding the mind, and giving 
sources of tasteful occupation, so fills up the time, that leisure is not 
left for the passions to gain that empire that they are sure to acquire 
over the idle and the ignorant. Look at the lower orders, and see 
what fearful proofs they continually furnish of the unlimited power 

assion has over them. I have seen instances, and particularly in 
taly, among the lower class, and of your sex, where the wemen 
i for the t transformed into Medeas; and so ungoverned 

and ungovernable was their rage, that each appeared grand and 
tragic for the time, and furnished me, who am rather an amateur in 
studying nature under all her aspects, with food for reflection.’ * * * 

‘** But to return to my opinion of the effect education has in ex- 
tending the focus of ideas, and, consequently, of curbing the intensity 
of the passions, I have remarked that well-classied women rarely, 
if ever, give way to any ebullitions of them; and this is a grand ste 
gained in conquering their empire, as habit in this as well as in all 
else has great power. I hope my daughter will be well educated; 
bat of this I have little dread, as her mother is highly cultivated, and 
certainly has a degree of self-control that I never saw equalled. I 
am certain that Lady Byron's first idea is, what is due to herself; I 
mean that it is the undeviating rule of her conduct. I wish she had 
thought a little more of what is due to others. Now, my besetting 
sin is a want of that self-respect, which she has in excess; and that 
want has produced much unhappiness to us both. But though I 
accuse Lady Byron of an excess of self-respect, I must in candour 
admit, that if any person ever had an excuse for an extraordinary 
portion of it, she has; as in all her thoughts, words and deeds, she 
is the most decorous woman that ever existed, and must appear— 
what few, I fancy, could—a perfect and refin ntlewoman, even 
to her femme-de-chambre. This extraordinary degree of self-com- 
mand in Lady Byron produced an opposite effect on me. When I 
have broken out, on slight provocations, into one of my ungoverna- 
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ble fits of rage, her calmness piqued and seemed to reproach me; it 
= her an air of superiority that vexed and i > | i 
umeur. 1am now older and wiser, and should know how to ap- 
preciate her conduct as it deserved, as I look on self-command as a 
positive virtue, though it is one I have not ae to adopt.’ 
“Whether Lady Byron did right in separating herself entirely and 
permanently from her Retank we do not pretend to judge. She 
must have suffered most bitter agony from his ‘ ungovernable fits of 
rage,’ and his continued libertinism, before she would have renounced 
the husband of her pride and love; or, with her high sense of honour, 
propriety and the worth of character, exposed, by her desertion, even 
to merited obloquy, the father of her infant daughter.” 





Foreigners often remark on the early decay of teeth in the Ameri- 
cans. Whether this be true or not, it is well to pay all due atten- 
tion not to deserve the reproach. The following hints may be of 


some service. 
GOOD TEETH. 


‘Cleanliness, and fortifying the teeth and gums, are the fittest 
means of preserving them; tooth-picks, tooth-brushes, dentifrices, 
and scaling them, are so indiscriminately used, that no little atten- 
tion is requisite in right ordering these necessary processes. It is 
well known that mnengee have uniformly white teeth, and they have 
no absurd artifices for keeping them in that condition. ‘ 

“ Metal tooth-picks, let them be even of gold or silver, injure the 
enamel more or less; and the hard, bristly tooth-brushes and den- 
tifrices act upon this nicely polished surface with equal injury, if not 
judiciously selected and applied ; and if once the smallest portion of 
the enamel of a tooth is destroyed, it never is restored, consequently 
the tooth decays and ultimately breaks down upon the gums. — 

“The best tooth-pick is a quill bluntly pointed, and even this re- 
quires judicious management; rinsing the mouth with warm water 
is the best cleanser of the enamel, where incrustations are not formed. 

“ Attention to the cleanliness of the mouth is the first step to- 
wards preserving the teeth in a sound state, and preventing that 
dreadful scourge, the tooth-ache. For this purpose, it is only neces- 
sary to wash the teeth daily with luke-warm water, or with salt 
and water. Hot water ought never to be used with this ingredient. 
White teeth being a particular object of ambition with females, a 
number of useless recipes have been invented for this purpose. 
Many, indeed, of these recipes are extremely pernicious, inasmuch 
as they will gradually destroy the enamel, which more especially 
contributes to the solidity of the teeth. Among these dangerous 
nostrums may be reckoned, in the first place, those dentifrices, elec- 
tuaries and opiates, which contain corrosive powders, such as emery, 
umice-stone and others. Such articles wear the enamel by friction. 
Tn the next class, may be ranged those tinctures, spirits and elixirs, 
which contain a mineral acid, and which chemically effect the des- 
truction of the enamel.” 


We conclude our extracts from the Ladies’ Magazine with the 


subjoined useful 
RECIPES. 


“ Honey, when mixed with a little water, forms an excellent wash 
for the skin, when chapped and excoriated by cold. 

“ Gum arabic, when held in the mouth and allowed to dissolve 
slowly, will allay the sensation of tickling, which occasions cough 
in catarrh and inflammation of the lungs. 

“ Hartshorn shavings contain much nutritive matter; when dis- 
solved in boiling water, and mixed with orange-juice and sugar, they 
form a very suitable article of food for the sick and weakly. Four 
ounces of the shavings boiled in a quart of water till reduced to a 
pint, and then strained, afford a clear, transparent jelly.” 








DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 








PERSONAL BEAUTY. 


A RECENT writer concludes his observations on the means to be 
adopted to procure beauty in the person in these words :—“ Let then 


water as a preparatory ablution: after which they must abstain from 


a sallow paleness. It may seem trifling to talk of temperance, yet 
must this be attended to, both in eating and drinking, if they would 


stead of rough, let them use moderate exercise, which will raise a 
natural bloom in their cheek, inimitable by art. Ingenuous candour, 
and unaffected good humour, will give an openness to their counte- 
nance that will make them universally agreeable. A desire of plea- 
sing will add fire to their eyes, and breathing the morning air at sun- 
rise will give their lips a vermilion hue. That amiable vivacity which 


avoid late hours and card-playing, as well as novel-reading by candle- 


light, but not otherwise; for the first = the face a drowsy, disa- 
greeable aspect, the second is the mot 


companions in this respect, she must keep her hands in constant 


brushing up the house, and twirling the distaff. 


A LITERARY WIFE. 


It is then truly t 


most dreadful labour! his wife left him —— to desire. The fre- 
quent companion of his studies, she brought him the books he re- 
quired to his desk ; she compared passages, and transcribed quota- 
tions : the same genius, the same inclinations, and the same ardour 


duous, ever with some useful book in her hand, she acknowled 


philosophy, who produced books. The 


isa fruitful source of weak eyes and sallow complexion. A white hand || Sultana, is an Edint 
isa very desirable ornament ; and a hand can never be white unless || history of young Krim may be soon told. 
it be kept clean; nor is this all, for if a young lady would excel her || ® age, he became acquainted with some missionaries who had taken 
up their station near the Cancasus; on which occasion he em- 
motion, which will occasion the blood to circulate freely, and have a || braced the christian religion, left his native country, and proceeded, 
wonderful effect. The motion recommended is working at her needle, || under their protection, to St. Petersburgh, which h 
istaff.” quitted for Scotland—and here he soon acquired the Engl 
: guage, habits, and manners. While resident in Edinb rh 
RRO, came acquainted with the above lady, to whom he was married, 
and carried her with a, though ne t the ] 
How delightful is it (says D’ Israeli, in his Curiosities of Literature), ey Ww — FB Th ie ene meee ot 
when the mind of the female is so happily disposed, and so richly |! on the extinction of the reigning family. He has sons; and should 
Fee ease urna te Senos becomes the an an 2, them hereafter eecend fo the Oiroman throne, the singular 
refined pleasure. What delight, for instance, must the great Budeus family, holding his aaa Wetmeed he et cree the 
have tasted, even in those works which must have been for othersa || ‘Turkish empire. , 


ms 


hurnia, his wife, he says, “ her affection to me has given her a turn to 
Seabee and my compositions, which she takes a pleasure in readin 
and even getting by heart, are continually in her hands. How 
of tender solicitude is she when I am entering upon any cause! How 
kindly does she rejoice with me whenit is over! While I am plead- 
ing, she places persons to inform her from time to time how I am 
heard, what applauses I receive, and what success atiends the cause, 
When at any time I recite my works, she conceals herself behind 
some curtain, and with secret rapture enjoys my praises, She sings 
my verses to her lyre, with no other master bat love, the best instruc- 
tor, for her guide. Her passion will increase with our days, for it is 
not my youth nor my person, which time gradually impairs, but my 
reputation and my glory, of which she is enamoured.’ 


EXTRAORDINARY ABSTINENCE FROM FOOD. 


The more that animals enjoy the qualities of youth, strength and 
activity, the greater is the increase and development of their parts, 
and the greater the necessity for an abundant supply of food. Of 
many individuals exposed to an absolute abstinence of many days, 
the young are always the first to perish. Of this the history of war 
and shipwreck offers in all ages too many frightful examples. 
There are several instances on record of an almost total abstinence 
from food for an extraordinary length of time. Captain Bligh, of the 
Bounty, sailed nearly four thousand miles in an open boat, with oc- 
casionally a single small bird, not many ounces in weight, for the 
daily sustenance of seventeen people; and it is even alleged, that 
fourteen men and women of the Juno, having suffered shipwreck on 
the coast of Arracan, lived twenty-three days without any food. 
Two people first died of want on the fifth day. In the opinion of 
Rhedi, animals support want much longer than isgenerally believed. 
A civet cat lived ten days without food, an antelope twenty, anda 
very large wild cat also twenty ; an eagle survived twenty-eight days, 
a badger one month, and several dogs thirty-six days. In the me- 
moirs of the Academy of Sciences, there is an account of a bitch, 
which having been accidentally shut up alone in a country-house, 
existed for forty days without any other nourishment than the stu 
on the wool of the matress which she had torn to pieces. A croco- 
dile will live two months without food, a scorpion three, a bear six 
a chameleon eight, and a viper ten. Vaillant had a spider that lived 
nearly a year without food, and was so far from being weakened by 
abstinence, that it immediately killed another large spider, equally 
vigorous, but not so hungry, which was put in along withit. John 
Hunter inclosed a toad between two stone flower-pots, and found it 
as lively as ever after fourteen months. Land-tortoises have lived 
without food for eighteen months ; and Bakeris known to have kept 
a beetle in a state of total abstinence for three years. It afterwards 
made its escape. Dr. Shaw gives an account of two serpents which 
lived in a bottle without any food for five years. 








GHOSTS. 


There is a curious case related, of a man who was a well-known 
character, and a man of sense— where it was said he used to see a 
number of people in the room with him. Now, he himself has des- 
cribed the whole of the phenomenon, and all the adjuncts to it. He 
has said, after taking a cup of coffee, or tea, or so on, they came into 
his room in great numbers; and as he got better, and less nervous, 
he has only seen the arms or legs of the persons, without seeing 
any other part of them. Now, this is all an irregular action of the 
retina of the eyes. A gentleman sitting in his library one day, read- 
ing or writing, on turning round his head, saw, sitting in a ch ir, a 
woman in a red cloak. And he said, how came you in here, good 
woman? The woman said nothing. What is the meaningof your 
being here, woman? No answer was made. You have no right 
to be here; go out of the room. She tgok no notice of him. 
ot up and rang the bell for the servant. The servant came in. 
rn this woman out. What woman, sir? Why, the woman in 
a red cloak. There’s no woman, nor any red cloak, sir. Well, go 
and fetch the doctor for me; tell him I am ill, and wish to to 
him. The man, however, was not to be frightened by thi use 
he knew it was a delusion of his sight. Now, I have had it so of- 
ten, that it has been a matter rather of amusement to me, than any- 


the ladies observe the following rules:—In the morning use pure || thing else. 1 have stood before a glass, and seen the upper part of 
my head and eyes, and nose Hy! 


ion, particular! ,as that the skin || | had any mouth or jaw; and I 
Se ee ee Oe but all was blank between my nose and shoulders. Why, now 


say, what can you make of this but that it is errors of action, or in- 
avoid those pimples for which the advertised washes are a cure. In- || activity in parts of the retina? 


istinctly; but I never saw that 
ave seen my shoulders very = 





KRIM GHERRI KATTI GHERRI. 
Have any of our readers, in turning over the pages of the Edin- 


burgh Almanac, ever been surprised in noticing as an office-bearer 
in y hf | ious yer institutions, a fy bay the = 
be happily heightened and preserved. if th gular title of Krim Gherri Katti Gherri? If they have, they wi 
thoy now possess may ee ar eeaiian bar io. most probably be glad to learn who this strange gentleman is, Mj, 
Krim Gherri Katt Gherri happens to be eu!:aa of the kingdom of 
er of wrinkles, and the third || Caucasus in ig aD aud, what is still more curious, his wife, 
ur, 


gh lady, the ro ae of Colonel ——. The 
. While about fifteen years 


e shortly after 
ish lan- 
, he be- 





g 
t of her rela- 





SPANISH POLITENESS. 
Near Naval-Moral, we met a Spanish family of rank travelling, 


for literature, eminently appeared in those two fortunate persons. || a sight way uncommon. The ladies and female attendants were 
Far from withdrawing her husband from his studies, she was sedulous |} seated in a la 
to animate him when he languished. Ever at his side, arid ever assi- || work and tarnished gilding. This vehicle was drawn by t 
mules, which two fine-looking men on foot guided solely by 
herself to be a most happy woman. Yet she did not neglect the edu- || voice, calling out their names, to which ad appeared by t 
cation of eleven children. She and Budeus shared the mutual cares |} movements to answer with great docility. T m 
they owed their progeny. Budzus was not insensibl of his singular || party rode with the male servants, all conversing familiarly toge- 
felicity. In one of his letters, he represents himself as married to || ther; and the last often put their heads into the carriage-window, 
two ladies; one of whom gave him pape and girls, the other was || and spoke to the ladies. The Spaniards, I have often o 1, 
- ady of Evelyn designed her- || however exalted their rank, are exceedingly kind and affable to their 
self the frontispiece to his translation of Lucretius. She felt the same || servants and inferiors. And, indeed, the lower classes have much 
passion in her own breast as animated her husband’s, who bas writ- || natural politeness; nor is there any thing in their language or man- 
ten with such various ingenuity. Of Baron Haller it is recorded that || ner which disgusts or offends. They have no vulgarity in their free- 
he inspired his wife and family with a taste for his diflerent pursuits. || dom, nor servility in their respect. I have often sat round the fire 
They were usually employed in assisting his literary occupations; || of a Posada, amid Spaniards of all classes, whom chance had as- 
they translated manuseripts, consulted authors, me plants, and || sembled together, and been qv 
elightful family pie- || humour, and the easy, unembarrassed propriety of behaviour of the 


rge, heavy, old-fashioned carriage, covered with carved 


e gentlemen of the 


ite charmed to mark the general 








designed and coloured under his eye. What a 





ture has the younger Pliny given posterity in his letters! Of Cal- || common peasants, 
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ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
NUMBER SEVENTY-PIVE. 


vi the pal of Liechstenstein. 

Tae red-nosed German led on through the crowded Graben, 
jostling aside the Parisian-looking lady and her handsome Hunga- 
rian cavalier, the phlegmatic smoker and the bearded Turk alike. 
We passed the imperial guard, the city gate, the lofty bridge over 
the trench, (casting a look below at the flower garden laid out in 
‘the ditch’? which encircles the wall,) and entered upon the lovely 
Glacis—one step from the crowded street to the fresh greenness of 
a park. 

Would you believe, as you walk up this shaded alley, that you 
are in the heart of the city still? 

The Glacis is crossed, with its groups of fair children and shy 
maids, its creeping invalids, its solitude-seeking lovers and its idling 
soldiers, and we again enter the crowded street. A half hour more, 
and the throng thins again, the country opens, and here you are, in 
front of the palace of Liechstenstein, the first noble of Austria. A 
modern building, of beautiful and light architecture, rises from, its 
clustering trees; servants in handsome livery hang about the gates 
and lean against the pillars of the portico, and with an explanation 





knee, while she pares an apple for him! With what an amused 
and playful love she listens to his hurrying entreaties, stealing a 
glance at him as he pleads, with a deeper feeling than he will be 
able to comprehend for years! It is one of the commonest scenes 
in life, yet how pregnant with speculation! 

On—on—what an endless gallery! I have seen twelve rooms 
with forty or fifty pictures in each, and there are thirteen halls 
more! ‘The delusion begins to fade. These are pictures merely. 
Beautiful ones, however! If language could convey to your eye 
the impressions that this waste and wealth of beauty have conveyed 
to mine, I would write of every picture. There is not an indiffer- 
ent one here. All Italy together has not so many works by the 
Flemish masters as are contained in this single gallery— certainly 
none so fine. A most princely fortune for many generations must 
have been devoted to its purchase. 

I have seen seven or eight things in all Italy, by Corregio. They 
were the gems of the galleries in which they exist, but always 
small, and seemed to me to want a certain finish. Here is a Cor- 
regio, a large picture, and no miniature ever had so elaborate a 
beauty. It melts into the eye. It is a conception of female beauty 
so very extraordinary, that it seems to me it must become, in the 
mind of every one who sees it, the model and the standard of all 
loveliness. It is a nude Venus, sitting lost ip thought, with Cupid 
asleep in her lap. She is in the sacred retirement of solitude, and 
the painter has thrown into her attitude and expression so speaking 








from my lying valet, who evidently makes me out an amt lor 
at least by the ceremony with which I am received, a gray servitor 
makes his appearance and opens the immense glass door leading 
from the side of the court. 

One should step gingerly on the polished marble of this superb 
staircase! It opens at once into a lofty hall, the ceiling of which 
is painted in fresco by an Italian master. It is a room of noble pro- 
portions. Few churches in America are larger, and yet in seems 
in keeping with the style of the paldte, the staircase—every thing 
but the creature meant to inhabit it. 

How different are the moods in which one sees pictures! To- 
day I am in the humour to give in to the painter’s delusion. The 
scene is real. Asmodeus is at my elbow, and I am witched from 
spot to spot, invisible myself, gazing on the varied scenes revealed 
only to the inspired vision of genius. 

A landscape opens.* It is one of the woody recesses of Lake 
Nervi, at the very edge of “ Dian’s Mirror.” The huntress queen 
is bathing with her nymphs. The sandal is half laced over an an- 
kle that seems fit for nothing less than to sustain a goddess, when 
casting her eye on the lovely troop emerging from the water, she 
sees the unfortunate Calista surrounded by her astonished sisters, 
and fainting with shame. Poor Calista! one’s heart pleads for 
her. But how expressive is the cold condemning look in the beau- 
tiful face of her mistress queen! Even the dogs have started from 
their reclining position on the grass, and stand gazing at the un- 
fortunate, wondering at the silent astonishment of the virgin troop. 
Pardon her, imperial Dian! 

Come to the baptism of a child! It is a vision of Guido Reni’s. t 
A young mother, apparently scarce sixteen, has brought her first 
child to the altar. She kneels with it in her arms, looking earnestly 
into the face of the priest while he sprinkles the water on its pure 
forehead, and pronounces the words of consecration. It is a most 
lovely countenance, made lovelier by the holy feeling in her heart. 
Her eyes are moist, her throat swells with emotion—my own sight 
dims while I gaze upon her. We have intruded on one of the most 
holy moments of nature. A band of girls, sisters by the resem- 
blance, have accompanied the young mother, and stand, with love 
and wonder in their eyes, gazing on the face of the child. How 
strangely the mingled thoughts, crowding through their minds, are 
expressed in their excited features. It is a scene worthy of an au- 
dience of angels. 

We have surprised Giorgione’s wife (the ‘ Flora” of Titian, the 


| the Veronese suffer in comparison. 








«Jove in life” of Byron) looking at a sketch by her husband. It 
stands on his easel, outlined in crzyens, and represents Lueretia 
the moment before she plunges the dagger into her bosom. She 
was passing through his studio, and you see by the half suspended 1 
foot, that she stopped but fora momentary glance, and has forgotten 
herself in thoughts that have risen unaware. The head of Lucre- || 
tia resembles her own, and she is wondering what Giorgione 
thought while he drew it. Did he resemble her to the Roman’s 
wife in virtue as well as in feature? There is an embarrass- 
ment in the expression of her face, as if she doubted he had 
drawn it half in mischief. We will leave the lovely Venetian to 
her thoughts. When she sits again to Titian, it will be with a || 
colder modesty. 

Hoogstraeten, a Dutch painter, conjures up a scene for you. It 
is an old man, who has thrust his head through a prison grate, and || 
is looking into the street with the listless patience and curiosity of || 
one whom habit has reconciled to his situation. His beard is neg- || 
lected, his hair is slightly grizzled, and on his head sits a shabby || 
fur cap, that has evidently shared all his imprisonment, and is quite 
past any pride of appearance. What a vacant face! How per- || 
fectly he seems to look upon the street below, as upon something || 
with which he has nothing more to do. There is no anxiety to get 
out, in its expression. He is past that. He looks at the playing 
children, and watches the zigzag trot of an idle dog with the quiet || 
apathy of one who can find nothing better to help off the hour. It || 
is a picture of stolid, contented, unthinking misery. 

Look at this boy, standing impatiently on one foot at his mother’s 

* By Franceschini. He passed his life with the Prince Liechsten- || 
stein, and his pictures are found only in this collection. He is a deli- || 
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cious painter, full of poetry, with the one fault of too voluptuous a style. || 


| get into the open air. 


| of refinement. 


| streets of Vienna. 
| Croats, Wallachians, Jews, Moldavians, Greeks, Turks, all dressed 


anu of all presence, that you feel like a daring in- 
truder while you gaze upon the picture. Surely such softness of 
colouring, such faultless proportions, such subdued and yet eloquent 
richness of tint in the skin, was never before attained by mortal 
pencil. I am here, some five thousand miles from America, yet 
would I have made the voyage but to raise my standard of beauty 
by this ravishing image of woman. 

In the circle of Italian galleries, one finds less of female beauty, 
both in degree and in variety, than his anticipation had promised. 
Three or four heads at the most, of the many hundreds that he 
sees, are imprinted in his memory, and serve as standards in his 
future observations. Even when standing before the most cele- 
brated pictures, one often returns to recollections of living beauty 
in his own country, by which the most glowing head of Titian or 
In my own experience this has 
been often true, and it is perhaps the only thing in which my imagi- 
nation of foreign wonders was too fervent. To this Venus of Cor- 
regio’s, however, I unhesitatingly submit all knowledge, all con- 
ception even, of female loveliness. I have seen nothing in iife, 
imagined nothing from the descriptions of poets, that is any way 
comparable to it. It is matchless. 

In one of the last rooms the servitor unlocked two handsome 
cases, and showed me, with a great deal of circumstance, two heads 
by Denner. They were an old man and his wife—two hale, tem- 
perate, good old country gossips—but so curiously finished! Every 
pore was painted. You counted the stiff stumps of the goodman’s 
beard as you might those of a living person, till you were tired. 
Every wrinkle looked as if a month had been spent in elabo- 
rating it. The man said they were extremely valuable, and I cer- 
tainly never saw any thing more curiously and perhaps uselessly 
wrought. 

Near them was a capital picture of a drunken fellow, sitting by 
himself and laughing heartily at his own performance on the pipe. 
It was irresistible, and I joined in the laugh till the long suite of 
halls rung again. 

Landscapes by Van Delen—such as I have seen engravings of 
in America and sighed over as unreal—the skies, the temples, the 
water, the soft mountains, the distant ruins, seemed so like the 
beauty of adream. Here, they recall to me even lovelier scenes in 
Italy—atmospheres richer than the painter’s pallet can imitate, and 
ruins and temples whose ivy-grown and melancholy grandeur are 
but feebly copied at the best. 

Come, Karl! I am bewildered with these pictures. You have 
twenty such galleries in Vienna, you say! I have seen enough for 
to-day, however, and we will save the Belvidere till to-morrow. 
Here! pay the servitor and the footman and the porter, and let us 
How common look your Viennese after the 
celestial images we have left behind! And, truly, this is the curse 
The faces we should have loved else, look dull! 
The forms that were graceful before, move somehow heavily. I 


| have entered a gallery ere now, thinking well of a face that accom- 


panied me, and I have learned indifference to it, by sheer compari- 
son, before coming away. 

We return through the Koh/market, one of the most fashionable 
It is like a fancy-ball. Hungarians, Poles, 


in their national and striking costumes, promenade up and down, 
smoking all, and none exciting the slightest observation. Every 
third window is a pipe-shop, and they show, by their splendour and 
variety, the expensiveness of the passion. Some of them are 
marked “two hundred dollars.” The streets reek with tobacco 
smoke. You never catch a breath of untainted air within the 
Glacis. Your hotel, your café, your coach, your friend, are all re- 
dolent of the same disgusting odour. 





STANZAS. 


Strong are the measures we employ, 
How vain our efforts prove! 

To chase the empty dreams of joy 
Which spring from secret love. 

Clara, thy form pursues me yet, 
Where’er my footsteps flee ; 

For every struggle to forget, 





+ One of the very loveliest pictures that divine painter ever drew. 


But rivets me to thee! 
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THE JEW MERCHANT AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


Tue old man closed his iron box, 
Laid bond and parchment by, 
And bolts were drawn, and bar and locks 
Shut out the fresh, blue sky ;__ 
The very bird you'd deem had died 
In so dark a cage to be, ’ 
And a pale girl stood by the merchant’s side, 
And shook as he gave the key. 


‘* © ast bind,’ our elders say, ‘fast find ;’ 
So saith the christian, too; 
And there is mischief in the wind, 
If sleep and dreams speak true. 
I dreamt of mone oo to-night, 
Wrung from the Hebrew’s store ; 
There is a cloud before my sight— 
Bar, daughter !—bar our door ! 


“ And when those christian fools go by, 
With trumpet and with drum ; 

And when the wry-neck’d fife is high, 
And when the maskers come; 

If hitherward their steps should tend, 
Bar out the christian swine, 

Nor let their noisy mirth offend 
These sober walls of mine! 

‘JT loathe them in their revelry, 
I loathe them in their grief, 

I yield them in their agony 

o succour—no relief: 

Let casement and jet door be shut— 
If I go forth to-night, p 

By Jacob’s staff! I swear, ’tis but 
To work the christians spite.” 

The old man closed the oaken door, 
And chain and fastenings creak, 

But e’er he pass’d his threshold o’er, 
He kiss’d that fair girl’s cheek. 

And “Oh,” she said, “ though a father’s curse, 
Be a heavy load to bear, 

The guilt of a broken vow is worse 
Than the frowns ef a parent are. 

“T know not if the christian’s race 
Be holier than our own, 

If Hagar’s offspring hold a place 
More nigh Jehovah's throne; 

But oh! if Judah’s hope and creed 
Should weak and erring be, 

There is a voice shall intercede, 
My sire, my sire! for thee. 

“ And if my foot forsake the path 
Which erst my fathers trod, 

And if my convert spirit hath 

Bow’'d to the christian’ God: 

Tis that the word her prophet spoke, 
The word her teachers speak, 

Makes light the wearied sinner’s yoke, 
And comforteth the weak. 

* And when, at last, the hour shall be, 
When Judah’s erring son 

Shall worship in the sacred Three, 
The great, eternal One ; 

When rent the bond, and cleansed the stain 
God’s chosen that defiled, 

The harp of Judah’s tribe again 
Shall welcome Judah’s child.” 


GRIZEL COCHRANE.—AN HISTORICAL FRAGMENT, 
BY JOHN MACKAY WILSON. 


Wher. the tyranny and bigotry of the last James drove his subjects 
to take up arms against him, one of the most formidable enemies to 
his dangerous usurpation was Sir John Cochrane, (ancestor of the 
present earl of Dundonald,) who was one of the most prominent 
actors in Argyle’s rebellion. For ages a destructive doom seemed 


| to have hung over the hwuse of Campbell, enveloping in a common 


ruin all who united their fortunes to the cause of its chieftains. The 
same doom encompassed Sir John Cochrane. He was surrounded 
by the king’s troops—long, deadly and desperate was his resistance; 
but at length, overpowered by numbers, he was taken prisoner, tried, 
and condemned to die upon the scaffold. He had but a few days to 
live, and his jailer only waited the arrival of his death-warrant, to 
lead him forth to execution. His family and his friends had visited 
him in prison, and exchanged with him the last, the long, the heart- 
yearning fareweli. But there was one who came not with the rest, 
to receive his blessing—one who was the pride of his eyes and of his 
house—even Grizel, the danghter of his love. 

Twilight was casting a deeper gloom over the gratings of his 
prison-house, he was mourning for a last look of his favourite child, 
and his head was pressed against the cold, damp walls of his cell, 
to cool the feverish pulsations that shot through it like stings of fire, 
when the door of his apartment turned slowly on its unwilling hin- 
ges, and his keeper entered, followed by a young and beautiful lady. 
Her person was tall and commanding: her eyes dark, bright, and 
tearless; but their very brightness spoke of sorrow—of sorrow too 
deep to be wept away; and her raven tresses were parted over an 
open brow, clear and pure as the polished marble. The unhappy 
captive raised his head as they entered. 

“My child! my own Grizel!” he exclaimed, and she fell upon his 
bosom. 

“My father! my dear father!’ sobbed the miserable maiden, and 
she dashed away the tear that accompanied the words. 

“Your interview must be short—very short,” said the jailer, as he 
turned and left them for a few minutes together. 

“Heaven help and comfort thee, my daughter!” added Sir Johr, 
while he held her to his breast, and printed a kiss upon her brow ; 
“T had feared that I should die without bestowing my blessing on 
the head of my own child, and that stung me more than death; but 
thou art come, my love—thou art come!—and the last blessing of 
thy wretched father ——” 

“Nay, father! forbear!’ she exclaimed; “ not thy last blessing! 
not thy Jast! My father shall not die !”’ 

“Be calm, be calm, my child,” returned he. “Would to heaven 
that I could comfort thee!—my own! my own! But there is no 
hope; within three days, and thou and all my little ones will be —” 
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Fatherless, he would have said, but the word died on his tongue. 

“Three days!” repeated she, raising her head from his breast, but 
eagerly pressing his hand; “three days!--then there is hope—my 
father shall live! Is not my grandfather the friend of father Petre, 
the confessor and the master of the king? From him he shall beg 
the life of his son, and my father shall not die.” 

“Nay, nay, my Grizel,” returned he, “be not deceived; there is 
no hope. Already my doom is sealed; already the king has sealed 
the order for my execution, and the messenger of death is now on 
the way.” 

“Yet my father shall not—shall not die!’ she repeated emphati- 
cally, and clasping her hands together. ‘‘ Heaven speed a daughter’s 
purpose!” she exclaimed; and turning to her father, said calmly, 
“ we part now, but we shall meet again!” 

“ What would my child?” inquired he, eagerly, and gazing anxious- 
ly on her face. 

“ Ask not now,” she replied, “my father, ask not‘now, but pray 
for me, and bless me—but not with thy Jast blessing.” 

He again pressed her to his heart, and wept upon her neck. Ina 
few moments the jailer entered, and they were torn from the arms 
of each other. 


On the evening of the second day after the interview we have 
mentioned, a wayfaring man crossed the drawbridge at Berwick 
from the north, and proceeding along Marygate, sat down to rest 
upon a bench by the door of an hostelrie on the south side of the 
street, nearly fronting where what was called the “main-guard” 
then stood. He did not enter the inn, for it was above his apparent 
condition, being that which Oliver Cromwell had made his head- 
quarters a few years before, and where, at a somewhat earlier period, 
James the sixth of Scotland had taken up his residence, when on 
his way to enter on the sovereignty of England. The traveller wore 
a coarse jerkin, fastened round his bedy by a leathern girdle, and 
over it a short cloak, composed of equally plain materials. He was 
evidently a young man, but his beaver was drawn down so as al- 
most to conceal his features. In one hand he carried a small bundle, 
and in the other a pilgrim’s staff. Having called for a glass of winé, 
he took a crust of bread from his bundle, and after resting for a few 
minutes, rose todepart. The shades of night were setting in, and it 
threatened to be a night of storms. The heavens were gathering 
black, the clouds rushing from the sea, sudden gusts of wind were 
moaning along the streets, accompanied by heavy drops of rain, and 
the face of the Tweed was troubled. 

“ Heaven help thee! if thou intendest to travel far in such a night 
as this,”’ said the sentinel at the English gate, as the traveller pass- 
ed him, and proceeded to cross the bridge. 

In a few minutes, he was upon the wide, desolate and dreary moor 
of Tweedmouth, which for miles presented a desert of furze, fern, 
and stunted heath, with here and there a dingle covered with thick 
brushwood. He slowly toiled over the steep hill, braving the storm, 
which now raved with the wildest fury. The rain fell in torrents, 
and the wind howled as a legion of famished wolves, hurling its 
doleful and angry echoes over the heath. Still the stranger pushed 
onward, until he had proceeded two or three miles from Berwick; 
when, as if unable longer to brave the storm, he sought shelter 
amidst some crab and bramble bushes by the way-side. Nearly an 
hour had passed since he sought this imperfect refuge, and the dark- 
ness of the night and the storm had increased together, when the 
sound of a horse’s feet was heard hurriedly plashing along the road. 
The rider bent his head to the blast. Suddenly his horse was grasp- 
ed by the bridle; the rider raised his head, and the stranger stood 
before him, holding a pistol-to his breast. 

“Dismount!” cried the stranger, sternly. 

The horseman, benumbed, and stricken with fear, made an effort 
to reach his arms; but in a moment the hand of the robber, quitting 
the bridle, grasped the breast of the rider, and dragged him to the 
ground. He fell heavily on his face, and for several minutes re- 
mained senseless. The stranger seized the leathern bag which con- 
tained the mail to the north, and flinging it on his shoulder, rushed 
across the heath. 

Early on the following morning the inhabitants of Berwick were 
seen hurrying in groups to the spot where the robbery had been 
committed, and were scattered in every direction over the moor, but 
no trace of the robber could be obtained. 





Three days had passed, and Sir John Cochrane yet lived. The 
mail which contained his death-warrant had been robbed, and before 
another order for his execution could be given, the intercession of his 
father, the earl of Dundonald, with the king’s confessor might be 
successful. Grizel now became almost his constant companion in 
prison, and spake to him words of comfort. Nearly fourteen days 
had passed since the robbery of the mail had been committed, and 
protracted hope in the bosom of the prisoner became more bitter 
than his first despair. But even that hope, bitter as it was, perished. 
The intercession of his father had been unsuccessful; and a second 
time the bigoted and would-be despotic monarch had signed the 
warrant for his death, and within little more than another day that 
warrant would reach his prison. 

“The will of heaven be done!” groaned the captive. 

“Amen!” responded Grizel, with wild vehemence; “ yet my 
father shall not die.” 


Again the rider with the mail had reached the moor of Tweed- 
mouth, and a second time he bore with him the doom of Sir John 
Cochrane. He spurred his horse to his utmost speed—he looked 
cautiously before, behind, and around him, and in his right hand he 
caried a pistol ready to defend himself. The moon shed a ghostly 
light across the heath, which was only sufficient to render desola- 
tion dimly visible, and it gave a spiritual embodiment to every shrub. 
He was turning the angle of a straggling copse, when his horse 
reared at the report of a pistol, the fire of which seemed to dash into 
its very eyes. At the same moment his own pistol flashed, and his 
horse rearing more violently, he was driven from the saddle. Ina 
moment the foot of the robber was upon bis breast, who, bending 
over him, and brandishing a short dagger in his hand, said, 

“ Give me thiae arms, or die!” 

“The heart of the king’s servant failed within him, and without 
venturing to reply, he did as he was commanded. 

“Now go thy way,” said the robber, sternly, “but leave with me 
thy horse, and leave the mail, lest a worse thing come upon thee.” | 








The man arose, and proceeded toward Berwick, trembling; and 
the robber, mounting the horse which he had left, rode rapidly across 
the heath. os 


Preparations were making for the execution of Sir John Cochrane, 
and the officers of the law waited only for the arrival of the mail 
with his second death-warrant, to lead him forth to the scaffold, 
when the tidings arrived that the mail had again been robbed. For 
yet fourteen days, and the life of the prisoner would be again pro- 
longed. He again fell on the neck of his daughter, and wept, and said, 

“Tt is good,—tie hand of heaven is in this!” 

“ Said I not,” replied the maiden, and for the first time she wept 
aloud, “that my father should not die ?” 

The fourteen days were not yet past, when the prison doors flew | 
open, and the earl of Dundonald rushed to the arms of his son. His 
intercession with the confessor had been succeseful, and after twice | 
signing the warrant for the execution of Sir John, which had as often 
failed in reaching its destination, the king had sealed his pardon. 

He had hurried with his father from the prison to his own house; 
his family were clinging around him, shedding tears of joy—but | 
Grizel, who, during his imprisonment, had suffered more than them 
all, was again absent. They were marvelling with gratitude at the 
mysterious providence that had twice intercepted the mail, and | 
saved his life, when a stranger craved an audience. Sir John desired 
him to be admitted, and the robber entered; he was habited, as we | 
have before described, with the coarse cloak and coarser jerkin, but 
his bearing was above his condition. On entering, he slightly touch- 
ed his beaver, but remained covered. 

“When you have perused these,” said he, taking two papers from 
his bosom, “cast them in the fire.” 

Sir John glanced on them—started, and became pale. They were 
his death-warrants! 

‘*My deliverer!”’ he exclaimed; ‘“how—how shall I thank thee— 
how repay the saviour of my life? My father—my children—thank 
him for me !” | 

The old earl grasped the hand of the stranger—the children em- 
braced his knees. He pressed his hand to his face, and burst into tears. 

“By what name,” eagerly inquired Sir John, “ shall I thank my 
deliverer ?” 

The stranger wept aloud, and raising his beaver, the raven tresses 
*of Grizel Cochrane fell on the coarse cloak! 

“Gracious heavens!’ exclaimed the ast 
father, “my own child—my saviour—my own Grizel 

It is unnecessary to add more. The imagination of the reader can 
supply the rest; and we may only add, that Grizel Cochrane, whose 
heroism and noble affection we have here briefly and imperfectly 
sketched, was the grandmother of the late Sir John Stewart, of | 
Allanbank, in Berwickshire, and great great grandmother of Mr. | 
Coutts, the celebrated banker. 

— 
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THE GLOVE.—FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


Before his lion-garden gate, 


: a EEE 
THE SOLDIER’S RETURN. 
BY JOHN MACKAY WILSON. 





Seven or eight years ago I was travelling between Berwick and 
Selkirk, and, having started at the crowing of the cock, I had left 
Melrose before four in the afternoon. On arriving at Abbotsford, I 
perceived a highland soldier, apparently fatigued as myself, leaning 
upon a walking-stick, and gazing intensely on the fairy palace of 
the magician whose wand is since broken, but whose magic still re- 
mains. I am no particular disciple of Lavater’s, yet the man car- 
ried his soul upon his face, and we were friends at the first glance. 
He wore a plain highland bonnet, and a coarse gray great-coat, but- 
toned to the throat. His dress bespoke him to belong only to the 
ranks; but there was a dignity in his manner, and a fire, a glowing 
language in his eyes, worthy of a chieftain. His height might ex- 
ceed five feet nine, and his age be about thirty. The traces of manly 
beauty were still upon his cheeks; but the sun of a western hemis- 
phere had tinged them with a sallow hue and imprinted untimely 
furrows. 

Our conversation related chiefly to the classic scenery around us; 
and we had pleasantly journeyed together for two or three miles, 


|| when we arrived at a little sequestered burial-ground by the way- 


side, near which there was neither church nor dwelling. Its low 
wall was thinly covered with turf, and we sat down upon it to rest. 
My companion became silent and melancholy, and his eyes wan- 
dered anxiously among the graves. 

“Here,” said he, “ sleep some of my father’s children, who died 
in infancy.” He picked up a small stone from the ground, and, 
throwing it gently about ten yards, “ that,” added he, “is the very 
spot. But, thank heaven! no grave stone has been-raised during my 
absence! It is a token I shall find my parents living—and,” con- 
tinued he, witha sigh, “may I also find their love! It is hard, sir, 
when the heart of a parent is turned against his own child.” 

He drooped his head upon his breast for a few moments and was 
silent, and, hastily raising his fore-finger to his eyes, seemed to dash 
away a solitary tear. Then, turning to me, he continued: “You 
may think, sir, this is weakness in a soldier; but human hearts beat 
beneath a red coat. My father, whose name is Campbell, and who 
was brought from .Argyleshire while young, is a wealthy farmer in 
this neighbourhood. Twelve years ago I loved a being gentle as the 
light of a summer morn. We were children together, and she grew 
in beauty on my sight, as the star of evening steals into glory through 
the twilight. But she was poor and portionless, the daughter of a 
mean shepherd. Our attachment offended my father. He com- 
manded me to leave her forever. I could not, and he turned me 
from his house. I wandered, I knew not, and I cared not, whither. 
But I will not detain you with my history. Tn my utmost need I 
met a sergeant of the forty-second, who was then upon the recruit- 
ing service, and in a few weeks I joined that regiment of proud hearts. 
I was at Brussels when the invitation to the wolf and the raven 
rang at midnight through the streets. It was the herald of a day of 
glory and of death. There were three highland regiments of us— 
three joined in one—joined in rivalry, in love, and in purpose; and, 











The wild-beast combat to await— | 
King Francis sate— 1] 
Around him were his nobles placed, 
The balcony above was graced 

By ladies of the court in gorgeous state : 
And as with his finger a sign he made, 
The iron grating was open laid, 

And with stately step and mien 

A lion to enter was seen. 

With fearful look 

His mane he shook, 

And yawning wide 

Stared around him on every side ; 





And stretch’d his giant limbs of strength, 
And laid himself down at his fearful length. 


And the king a second signal made— 
And instant was opened wide 

A second gate on the other side, 
From which with fiery bound 

A tiger sprung, 

Who, when he the lion saw, 

Roar’d loud from his frightful jaw, 
And in a circle, round and round, 

His tail he flung; || 
And stretch’d out his tongue, i] 
And with glittering eye, H| 
Crept round the lion slow and shy, } 
Then horribly howling, 
And grimly growling, ; 
Down by us side himself he laid. } 
And the king another signal made— 
The open’d grating vomited then i] 
Two leopards forth from their dreadful den— I 
They rush on the tiger, with signs of rage, i] 
Eager the deadly fight to wage— i 
Who fierce with paws uplifted stood, i] 
And the lion sprang up with an awful roar, i 
Then were still the fearful four : | 
And the monsters on the ground | 
Crouch’d in a circle round, | 
Greedy to taste of blood. i 


Then fell from the terrace above, | 


From beauteous hand a glove, 
And the tiger and lion between, 
To drop ’twas seen. 


And the Lady Kunigund, in bantering mood, 
Spoke to Knight Delorges, who by her stood— 
“Tf the flame which but now to me you swore, 
Burns as strong as it did before, 

Go pick up my glove, sir knight.” 

And he with action quick as sight, 

In the horrible place did stand ; | 
And with davntless mien, 
From the beasts between 
Took up the glove with fearless hand ; 
And as ladies and nobles the bold deed saw, 
Their breath they held through fear and awe, 
The glove he brings back composed and light. 
His praise was announced by voice and look, 
And Kunigund received the knight : 
With a smile that promised the deed to requite ; i} 
But straight in her face he flung the glove— 


} 





| 
| 
| 





| 
i 


i] 
' 








“T neither desire your thanks nor love” — 
And from that same hour the lady forsook. | 


thank fate! I was present when the till then invincible legions of 
the cuirassed Gauls rushed, with their war-horses neighing destruc- 


|| tion, upon a kneeling phalanx of Scottish hearts, shielded only by 


the plaid and the bare bayonet from the unsheathed sabres of the 
united glory of France, as they poured like torrents of death on the 
waving plumes of our devoted band, to extirpate our name from the 
annals of Scottisi: heroism. Then, then, in the hour of peril and of 
death, the genius of our country burst forth through the darkness 
of despair, like the first flash of the young sun upon the earth when 
God said ‘Let there be light!’—as the Scot’s Greys flying to our aid 


raised the electric shout, ‘ Scotland for ever!’—‘ Scotland for ever!’ 
returned our tartanic clansmen; ‘ Scotland for ever!’ reverberated 
as from the hearts we had left behind us; and ‘ Scotland for ever!’ 


re-echoed ‘Victory!’ It was a moment of inspiration and of triumph. 
Forward dashed our highland heroes, fearless as their fathers, re- 
sistless as our mountain cataracts! The proud steed andits mailed 
rider quailed at the shout. Home and its world of unutterable joys 
—yes, home and the fair bosom that would welcome its hero—glory 
and the spirit of our fathers—all rushed upon our imagination at the 
sound. It was a moment of poetry, of patriotism, and of inspira- 
tion—of poetry felt by all, except the wretch, 

* Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land,’ 


Heavens!” added he, starting to his feet and grasping his staff, as 
the enthusiasm of the past gushed back upon his soul, “to have 
joined in that shout was to live an eternity in the vibration of a pen- 
dulum !”’ 

In a few moments the animated soul that gave eloquence to his 
tongue drew itself back into the chambers of humanity, and, resu- 
ming his seat upon the low wall, he continued: 

“I left my old regiment with the prospect of promotion, and have 
since served in the West Indies; but I have heard nothing of my 
father—nothing of my mother—nothing of her I love!” 

While he was yet speaking the grave-digger entered the ground. 
He approached within a few yards of where we sat. He measured 
off a narrow piece of earth—it encircled the little stone which the 
soldier had thrown to mark out the burial-place of his family. Con- 
vulsions rushed over the features of my companion; he shivered— 
he grasped my arm—his lips quivered—his breathing became short 
and loud—the cold sweat trickled from his temples. He sprang 
over the wall—he rushed towards the spot. 

“Man!” he exclaimed, in agony, “ whose grave is that?” 

“Hoot! awa’ wi’ ye,”’ said the grave-digger, starting back 
- his manner; “whatna a way is that to gliff a body! are ye 

aft?” 

“Answer me!” cried the soldier, seizing his hand; “ whose grave— 


|| whose grave is that?” 


“Mercy me!” replied the man of death, “ ye are surely out o’ your 
head ; it’s an auld body they ca’d Adam Campbell’s grave. Now, 
are ye ony thing the wiser for spierin’ ?”’ 

“My father!” cried my comrade, as I approached him; and, 
clasping his hands together, he bent his head upon my shoulder and 
wept aloud. 

I will not dwell upon this painful scene. During his abeence, ad- 
versity had given the fortunes of his father to the wind; and he had 
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died in an humble cottage, unlamented and unnoticed by the friends 
of his prosperity. 

At the request of my fellow-traveller, I accompanied him to the 
house of mourning. Two or three poor cottagers sat around the 
fire. A few white hairs fell around the whiter face of the deceased, 
which seemed to indicate that he died from sorrow rather than from 
age. The son pressed his lips to his father’s cheek. He groaned 
in spirit and was troubled. He raised his head in agony, and, with 
a voice almost inarticulate with grief, exclaimed inquiringly, “My 
mother ?” 

The wondering peasants started to their feet, and in silence point- 
ed to a lowly bed. He hastened forward—he fell upon his knees by 
the bedside. 

“My mother!—O my mother!’ he exclaimed, “do not you, too, 
leave me! Look at me—speak to me—I am your own son—your 
own Willie—have you too forgot me, mother ?” 

She, too, lay upon her death-bed, and the tide of life was fast ebb- 
ing; but the remembered voice of her beloved son drove it back for 
a moment. She opened her eyes—she attempted to raise her feeble 
hand, and it fell upon his head. She spoke, but he alone knew the 
words that she uttered; they seemed accents of mingled anguish, of 
joy, and of blessing. 

For several minutes he bent over the bed, and wept bitterly. He 
held her withered hand in his; and, as we approached him, the hand 
he held was stiff and lifeless. He wept no longer—he gazed from 
the dead body of his father to that of his mother—his eyes wander- 
ed wildly from one to the other—he smote his hand upon his brow, 
and threw himself upon a chair, while misery transfixed him, as if 
a thunderbolt had entered his soul. 

I will not give a description of the melancholy funerals and the 
solitary mourner. The father’s obsequies were delayed, and the 
son laid both his parents in the same grave. 

Several months passed away before I gained information respect- 
ing the sequel of my little story. After his parents were laid in the 
dust, William Campbell, with a sad and anxious heart, made inqui- 
ries after Jeanie Leslie, the object of his early affections, to whom 
we have already alluded. For several weeks his search was fruit- 
less; but at length he learned that considerable property had been 
left to her father by a distant relative, and that he now resided 
somewhere in Dumfriesshire. 

In the same garb which I have already described, the soldier set 
out upon his journey. With little difficulty he discovered the house. 
It resembled such as are occupied by the higher class of farmers. 
The front door stood open. He knocked, but no one answered. 
He proceeded along the passage—he heard voices in an apartment 
on his right—again he knocked, but was unheeded. He entered 
uninvited. A group were standing in the middle of the floor, and 
among them a minister, commencing the marriage service of the 
church of Scotland. The bride hung her head sorrowfully, and 
tears were stealing dewn her cheek: she was his own Jeanie Les- 
lie. The clergyman paused. The bride’s father stepped forward 
angrily, and inquired, ‘‘What do ye want, sir?’ but, instantly re- 
cognizing his features, he seized him by the breast, and, in a voice 
half-choked with passion, continued: ‘“ Sorrow tak’ ye for a scoun- 
drel! what’s brought ye here; an’ the mair especially at a time like 
this? Get out o’ my house, sir! I say, Willie Campbell, get out o’ 
my house, an’ never darken my door again wi’ your ne’er-do-weel 
countenance!” 

A sudden shriek followed the mention of his name, and Jeanie 
Leslie fell into the arms of her bridemaid. 

“Peace, Mr. Lestic!”’ said the soldier, pushing the old man aside; 
“since matters are thus, I will only stop to say farewell, for auld 
lang syne; you cannot deny me that.” 

He passed towards the object of his young love. She spoke not— 
she moved not—he took her hand, but she seemed unconscious of 
what he did. And, as he again gazed upon her beautiful counte- 

nance, absence became as adream upon her face. The very lan- 
guage he had acquired during their separation was laid aside. Na- 
ture triumphed over art, and he addressed her in the accents in 
which he had first breathed love and won her heart. 

* Jeanie !’’ said he, pressing her hand between his, “it’s a sair thing 
to say farereel, but at present I maun say it. This is a scene I ne- 
ver expected to see; for oh, Jeanie! I could have trusted to your 
truth and to your love as the farmer trusts to seed-time and harvest, 
and is not disappointed. I thought it was ill enough, when, hoping 
to find my father’s forgiveness, I found them digging his grave; or, 
when I reached my mother’s bedside, and found her only able to 
stretch out her hand and say, ‘It’s my ain bairn!—it’s my ain 
bairn! But I maun bid ye fareweel, Willie—fareweel already !—it is 
sair—sair! But oh, may the blessing o’ the God o’ Abraham——’ 
As she said this, the death-rattle grew louder and louder in her 
throat—for a moment her eyes became as bright as diamonds—I 
thought it was the immortal spark leaving the body; and before I 
could speak, the cold film of death passed over them, and the tears 
I saw gathering in them while she was speaking rolled down the 
cheeks of a corpse! But oh, Jeanie, woman! it wasna a-trial 
like this—this is like separating the flesh from the bones, and 
burning the marrow! But ye maun be anither’s now—fareweol !— 
fareweel!”’ 

“No! no! my ain Willie!” she exclaimed, recovering from the 
agony of stupefaction; “my hand is still free, and my heart has 
aye been yours—save me, Willie! save me!’ and she threw herself 
into his arms. 

The bridegroom looked from one to another, imploring them to 
eommence an attack upon the intruder, but he looked in vain. The 


father again seized the old gray coat of the soldier, and, almost || 


rending it in twain, discovered underneath to the astonished compa- 
ny the richly laced uniform of a British officer. He dropped the 
fragment of the outer garment in wonder, and, at the same time 
dropping his wrath, exclaimed, “ Mr. Campbell !—or what are ye?-— 
will you explain yoursel’ ?”’ 

A few words explained all. The bridegroom, a wealthy, middle- 
aged man without a heart, left the house, gnashing his teeth. Badly 
as our military honours are conferred, merit is not, always over- 
looked even in this country, where money is every thing, and the 
Scottish soldier had obtained the promotion he deserved. Jeanie’s 
joy was like a dream of heaven. In a few weeks she gave her hand 








THE PROPOSAL. 
BY R. BERNAL. 
“C'est l’amour, l’amour, l’amour, qui fait le monde & la ronde,” etc. 


While in her fairy bow’r alone 
Sophia like a houri shone 
Supreme on beauty’s dazzling throne, 
{orp breast grew frantic : 
Long had I doubted, blush’d and sigh’d, 
But now I press’d her to decide, 
When thus she spoke, and I replied, 

In language unromantic. 


**T would not, Charles, for words encroach— 
But will you build a new town-coach, 
And britska, too? that no reproach 
May reach our happy marriage.” 
“No, Sophy! those bewitching feet 
Were formed to trip through Regent-street ; 
That graceful swing! say—who can beat 
Your own smart, easy carriage?” 


“In Belgrave-square, I covet most 

A tasteful house—The Morning Post 

Might then print many a tale and boast 

f our domestic glory.” a 

“The New-Road, Sophy, I admire— 

To lodgings only I aspire; 

A second tloor—I can’t soar higher— 
The hero of one story.” 


‘Have you engaged in Hookham’s list 
An opera-box? 1 couldn’t exist, 
From Easter, if this chance were miss’d; 
This lawful, bridal fixture.” 
* Alas! to lose Giovanni’s nose— 
Grandolfi’s legs—Taglioni’s toes— 
The only doz I can unclose 
Is one of Pontet’s mixture.” 


“ At least you’ll not curtail my clothes, 

My blond, my flounces, my gigéts 

Or call Carsan’s or Ma’ame Triaud’s 
Accounts, at Christmas, teasing.’ 

“ Dear girl! I like but little waste ; 

Gigéts, our own plain cook shall baste ; 

The only long bills to my taste 

Are onal, when in season.” 


“Excuse me! Charles, you'll not forget 
My great aunt’s diamond with Hamlet— 
They’re only roses badly set— 

But brilliants are my passion.” 
Sweet maid! the only gems I prize 
Are those your pearly mouth supplies, 
Your rudy lips, your brilliant eyes 

Wiil always be in fashion.” 


“ For Almack’s, have you any doubt 
That we are fix’d, the spring throughout ? 
I long, dear Charles! to roam about 
Those regions so enchanting.” : 
“Three maiden aunts, with pipes as shrill 
As Colinet’s, will prove their skill 
On basto, ponto—a quadrille _ 
At home, shall ne’er be wanting.” 


“Too cruel Charles!—Will you secure 
My jointure, or your life insure ? 
Were I, all foresight to abjure, _ 

My friends would blame my blindness,” 
“Why Sophy! you would ne'er forgive 
Your husband, if he did not strive 
That you should not his life survive— 

rll Kill you first with kindness.” 


“Time past, you offer’d to devote 
Your heart and fortune—Charles! you wrote 
What I believed—a dear, fond note, 

Its words were sweet as honey.” 
“True, Sophy—but you made me wait 
So long! the note is out of date, 
I’ve mortgaged since my whole estate, 

And spent my ready money.” 


‘Oh, Charles! ’tis useless to repine, 

House— carriage—jewels, I resign, 

And jointure too—the loss be mine— 
Poor victim of affection !”’ 

“ Agreed—kind girl! we’ll now remove 

All protocols—a husband’s love 

Shail guaranty (your smiles approve) 
A treaty of protection.” 


MORAL. 


Ye beaux! who eager to appear 
In Hymen’s market, idly fear 
To bid for hearts, because they’re dear, 
Be bold, and bargain freely. 
No skilful suitor need despair, 
Though drain’d his purse—his rent-roll bare, 
For women, prudent as they’re fair, 
Will reason quite genteelly. 
Ye timid swains! be not dismay’d, 
For maids, in hearts, as dealers trade, 
They’ il quickly sell, when they’re afraid 
That Cupid’s darts get rusty. 
To you, ye fair! a poei’s song 
Presents this hint, (he means no wrong)— 
That love, like wine, if kept too long, 
Grow’s vapid, sour and crusty. 














to Captain Campbell, of his majesty’s regiment of infantry, 
to whom long years before she had given her young heart. 








THE CASKET. 
A TALE. 


There are many questions which cannot be answered; some 
wrongs which may not be appeased ; and a few truths which should 


not be revealed. 

We do not ask the Lady Beatrice, if she be happy; neither ought 
we to follow the restless pilgrimage of her unfortunate cousin, 
Maurice d’Orvigny: nor shall we officiously whisper to the amiable 


Lord Eglamont, that the domestic peace, so dear to him, is still the 


funeral of hope to another. 

Why should we? 

There are moments, too, which are the very avalanches of time ; 
and once disengaged from the mass that makes up existence, they 
carry far down into the vale of years their long traces of violence 
and destruction; and with them we chronicle the past, and limit 
the future. 


. 


Lifé is full of inequalities; the human mind replete with incon- 
sistencies; and the grand desolation of nature can alone furnish 
adequate emblems of the moral ruin which love and hatred bring 
about. It must be our instinctive perception of this, that inspires all 
rapturous admiration of magnificent scenery. It must be this tacit 
sympathy, which covers the whole surface of the earth with mean- 
ing; with intelligence of expression, and the poetry of beauty. 

Ce que tu vois de ’homme, n'est pas Uhomme, has already been 
said; and man may well run away from his species to talk to moun- 
tains and cataracts, which can better tell him what he feels. 

It was in vain that Maurice endeavoured to depreciate the excel- 
lence of the being he had offended and lost; there could be no real 
relief in this. And it was equally in vain that Madame d’Orvigny, 
in all the glow of maternal resentment, compared the merit of her 
son with the very obvious inferiority of the English nobleman; they 
could blame no one but themselves and each other. 

Beatrice, Contessa di Soranzo, was the portionless bride of Lord 
Eglamont; and had left, at a distance of many hundred miles, 
Rome, the convent, her aunt, her fortune, and the two alternatives 
of either marrying her cousin, or taking the veil. 

The only relic of the past that accompanied her, was the venera- 
ble man who had been her mother’s confessor. 

The Padre Anselmo did not quit his orphan charge, since it was 
the pleasure of Lord Eglamont that he should go with them into 
Switzerland; and, whatever may have been the scruples of the 
pious catholic on leaving Rome, it is certain that he did not express 
them. 

In one of the now forsaken chateaux, on the Genevese borders of 
that lovely Leman, this well-composed and affectionate trio passed 
two of their summers. The winters were given to Paris and other 
capitals. 

And Maurice, in all the despotism of an imperious temper, de- 
manded compensation of the world for the injury he had done him- 
self; and the world is a flatterer on these occasions, and promises 
too much. Its usury goes unpunished; and its dupes cannot retaliate. 

He passed from one country to another; unable to satisfy him- 
self with his own proceedings; still less able to tolerate the conduct 
of others. 

The world grew insipid. It was a wide-spreading level. There 
was nothing in it that he could appropriate. He found no equal; 
and sighed over the void he could not fill. 

One mighty disappointment held his proud heart in check—one 
beauteous form still haunted the withered Eden of his imagination 
guarding its spectral and eternal loneliness—one irreparable loss 
kept all his thoughts in mourning; and Maurice d’Orvigny loathed 
the vapid excitements of life, whenever an unoccupied hour left him 
to himself. 

Madame d’Orvigny could not persuade -her only child to return 
and soothe the last few years of her life. Mutual recrimination had 
ended in total disunion, and the mother and son had parted forever. 

Maurice heard of her death during the second year of his wander- 
ings, and visited Rome only to gaze heavily upon the tomb that held 
both parents, and to arrange.the settlement of such domestic affairs 
as had fallen into disorder. 

The scene of his deepest mortification was insupportable to him; 
and he again fled from it—a broken-hearted man. 

It was spring; and to those who are unhappy, the aspect of spring 
is an aggravation of suffering. 

He went to Paris. It was just possible that Lord and Lady Egla- 
mont might be there; and a morbid desire to see—though but for an 
instant—the idol of his far-off worship, clung to him with irresistible 
tenacity. ; 

When life offers no wholesome and primary pursuit to our atten- 
tion, every extravagance of feeling and fancy obtains a dangerous 
power over us; and we become the sport of childish and irrational 
impulse. We are, indeed, so weary of ourselves, that we are glad to 
throw up the reins, and let chance, or the fever of the will, direct. 

After passing a month in all the gradations of this unenviabie 
state of mind, d’Orvigny ascertained that the objects of his search 
had left Paris for Switzerland a fortnight before. 

He had never seen Switzerland. During the two years of Lady 
Eglamont’s marriage, the knowledge that she was there had banish- 
ed him to the remoter precincts of the earth ; and now, he rashly 
determined to intrude upon the quiet of her happiness. 
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That she was happy, he could not doubt; everything that he had 
| heard led to this belief. Had she ever loved him—even in the ear- 
| liest period of their long engagement? He could not positively as- 
sure himself that she had. Had not the presumptuous tyranny of 
| his disposition shocked her into disgust?—Yes. Would she not 
| have preferred even her carmelite cloister to his society? And had 
| not her glad spirit previously renounced the gloom of this with de- 
| cided aversion? There was no end to the irritating catechism. 

| The carriage waited; the postillions were ready, and d’Orvigny 
dashed off with the ungoverned haste of one who bears with him 
; the news of a great victory. 

| He travelled day and night, until he reached the broad platforms 
| of the Jura mountains. And we will leave him in one of the wild and 
singular passes of that gloomy chain; or, shall we follow him on 








| foot, as he slowly climbs the highest of its pine-fledged tops ? 

| Who would not envy him such a first view of the distant Alps? 
| Who, that has gazed in voiceless wonder on those stupendous bul- 
| warks, has not, like him, been electrified on secing—when all the 
earth was clothed in vesper gray—their world of sunshine beyond ? 
| If anything could elevate, soften, or even shape a purpose, vaguely 
| formed, rudely designed, and but dimly understocd, it was this burst 
| of awful grandeur—it was this hymn of sunbeams—this repose of 


|| everlasting snows, and all the silence of those giant spires that point 


| to the eternity above them ? 

The mind asks for greater space; we gasp for breath in a new 
| element of serious joy, and feel the pent-up enthusiasm of spirituali- 
| ty aching within. But to what purpose, if, the moment that these 
| fragments of early glory disappear, we resume the dull tenor of 
| every-day thought—the common-place of every-day care—and the 
undignified disguise of habitual meanness and folly? 








“Do not forget the white roses, Beatrice; and here is the veil, if 
you will take it,” said Lord Eglamont, gaily presenting his lovely 
wife with an exquisite specimen of Brussels lace. Beatrice smiled 
affectionately, and sighed half inaudibly ; this allusion to the white 
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‘oses had carried her into forsaken Italy, and struck at once upon 
many chords that had otherwise been silent. 

It was féte-day ; the day, too, on which, only three years be- 
ore, she had stood within the walls of her convent church, her pale 
yrow encircled with a chaplet of these paler flowers, the decorated 
gride of Christ, and ready, with her companion novices, to renounce 
the world she had never seen. But the sudden arrival and frantic 
eonduct of her cousin Maurice had then interrupted, and for ever 
postponed, the ceremony. It was on this occasion that Lord Egla- 
mont had first beheld her; and its anniversary, in the succeeding 
year, had been chosen by him for the celebration of their marriage. 
This ninth of June, therefore, came charged with the most important 
events of her life; and it was not possible for Beatrice to forget even 
its white roses. 

Lord Eglamont left the breakfast-room, and Beatrice was alone. It 
seldom happens that those who love us well, can understand us too! 

She rose, and stood in the recess of a favourite window. The 
weather was magical for giving effect to the brilliant scenery before 
her. Ever-shifting accidents of light and shade on the lake and 
mountain imparted colours of all beautiful hues to land and water : 
and then, a rapid change passed over all—dark masses of vapour 
gathered up; the wind rose violently; the liquid mirror grew angry, 
and its tiny waves looked like some thousands of sea-birds turning 


“ Beatrice! Beatrice! my still adored and perfect Beatrice! I can- 
not survive this night. I have tried to forget you in the giddy whirl 
of incessant dissipation—~it is impossible! And now—now that I have 
once more beheld you—the past resources of a reckless life seem 
doubly c jious. 

“ Farewell! my own lost love! When all is over, this will reach 
you—and with it that angelic miniature, the inriocent theft of early 
and happy years, with which you know I would not part, could life 
still keep me prisoner. I shall send for your confessor, and he must 
give you this: he cannot have forgotten me; and he cannot refuse 
a dying man’s request. ; 

“Am I not a fiend, thus to revenge my sufferings upon the inspi- 
ration of all loveliness? Yes, yes, I am unworthy even of your 
regret—but I cannot die without it! 

“ Forgive, forgive, blest spirit of benevolence, your eternally ruined, 
broken-hearted Maurice.” 

Beatrice mechanically placed the letter on the table—suspended 
horror fixing itself upon the still unopened small packet. Her trem- 
bling hands withdrew the.fatal miniature ; and, breathless with in- 
credulous awe—paralyzed by sudden and overwhelming emotion— 
she held the chain that fastened it, and looked toward the door of 
her apartment, as if it would open, and tell her some yet more ap- 





their white breasts to the storm. Heavy and livid clouds imbued 
the lake with a tinge of the deepest yet brightest green; and, little 
by little, a thick, black curtain was folded down before the whole 
line of the Alps. It was altogether a combination of the sublime in 
scenic metamorphoses. When, lo! the brief storm ceased; sun- 
burst-after sunburst came and went, in magnificent struggle; and 
the triumph of the day-god was at last complete. 

If Beatrice had wept, she now felt ashamed of her tears; and 
hastened, in all the warmth of love arid gratitude, to witness and 
approve her husband’s busy arrangement of preparation for the do- 
mestic festival. She soon found him in the conservatory with 
Father Anselmo. The aged priest was carefully filling an elegant 
vase with select exotics of his own cultivation. 

“You approach too soon, love; Father Anselmo does not choose 
to be discovered; you know he rejoices in small surprises, and I am 
certain that he has some little attention in store for you.” 

And Lord Eglamont playfully concealed the vase with his hands, 
his blue eyes dancing all the while, in admiration of the fair creature 
before him, and looking vivid as the bright Rhone itself, when it 
tushes through Geneva. 

What a pillow of down is love, when the heart aches unintelligi- 
bly! Beatrice forgot all her recent uneasiness; and the reception of 
her numerous expected guests no longer appeared formidable and 
fatiguing. Her spirit was awake to every note of gladness—the 
conversation of green leaves was delightful—the earth smelled re- 
freshingly—the flowers were breathing incense—and she was happy. 
Thus the allegro movement of the day began; but it is to its close 
that we must come. 

It was observed at the supper-table that Father Anselmo was 
missing. This absence seemed unaccountable; no one knew how 
te explain it; and it was evident that both Lord and Lady Eglamont 
were anxieus and perplexed. Hour after hour passed away, but the 
confessor came not. The guests disappeared; the band ceased 
playing; the last rocket had sent down its farewell sparks of light, 
and Beatrice left the illuminated garden banquet, and returned with 
her husband through the conservatory to the chateau. They were 
discussing various remote probabilities, when the individual whose 
temporary absence had been so much regretted, stood before them. 

“You are ill, father,” said Lady Eglamont, immediately taking 
his cold hand, and pressing it to her cheek. ‘“ What is the matter ? 
and where have you been? Does he not look very ill, dearest ?”’ 

Lord Eglamont did, indeed, perceive how much the usually serene 
countenance of the confessor was agitated; and glancing at the 
delicate and half-filial Beatrice, as if some too fearful tale of wo im- 
pended, he said emphatically, ““Come with me, Father Anselino; 
and, Beatrice, love, let me take care of our venerable friend, and I 
will come to you in the oriel chamber.” 

At mention of this apartment, the old priest involuntarily shud- 
dered, and muttered, as if thinking aloud—“It was the conditional 
vow, extorted by a desperate and dying man! I have not erred— 
may heaven preserve my daughter!’ And with this remarkable and 
hurried blessing, Beatrice was dismissed. 

And with footsteps somewhat reluctantly obedient, she ascended 
the broad, aristocratic staircase of the mansion, and entered the long 
corridor that led to her little sanctum. It was a retreat that might 
have charmed the most fastidious. The alabaster lamp was burning 
placidly within; the screen just circumscribed the chosen corner; 
the costly antique chair was placed near the table; and upon this 
stood Father Anselmo’s vase, and by its side a casket. “ Another 
gift from my beloved Eglamont,” thought Beatrice. But several 
minutes passed before she opened it; for Father Anselmo’s manner 
had excited both alarm and curiosity, and her mind was occupied. 
At length, however, she disengaged the attached key from its ingeni- 
ous envelope, and opened the casket. The first glance was sufficient 
to tell the history of its contents. There were packets of letters in 
her own youthful handwriting; the rosary she had worn in the con- 
vent; jewels; diminutive books, and other souvenirs, the memorials 
of days gone by. And these could only come from Maurice d’Or- 
vigny. And where was he? and why had he sent them? There was 
a letter on the outside of a minor parcel in his handwriting; the su- 
perscription, too, was evidently recent. Beatrice, Beatrice! read it 
not! Alas, alas! that we should be, in any degree, responsible for 
the sufferings and the crimes of others; or that others should have 
it in their power fo make us believe that we are so. 

But Beatrice was alone. There was no friendly hand to dash 
away the barbed arrow she held in hers. There was no protecting 
shield to ward off this cruel assassination of her peace. She opened 
the letter, and it was this: 

“Beatrice! my vow is accomplished—I have seen you! Yes, I 
have Seen you, even to-day—radiant in beauty, and perfect in its ex- 
pression. I see—I feel that you are happy! There was no thought 
of the wretched Maurice in that sweet and tranquil smile of yours! 
No! he is an outcast, even fram your compassion. Had you dedi- 
cated but one sigh to him on this imperishable anniversary, he 
would have blessed you in the solemn hour that approaches !—It 
shall, henceforth, be invested with a new and unwelcome association. 








palling truth. 
F ps were heard. She tried to move—to speak. It was im- 
possible; she could not articulate. The door opened, and Eglamont, 
distressed and terrified beyond expression, fell on his knees before 
the statue figure of his wife. Father Anselmo followed, and Beatrice 
made another ineffectual effort to speak. 
‘‘ Be composed, my precious child—he died repentant; he is gone; 
doubt it not.” : 
“Beatrice! Beatrice! my only life and happiness! do not look so— 
do not make me miserable!’ said Eglamont, half frenzied. 
His earnest, affectionate, and deep-toned voice dissolved the icy 
spell, and the hitherto motionless Beatrice, bending her dark, full 
eyes upon him, and dropping the chain from her grasp, fell, in an 
agony of tears, into his outspread arms. 
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AMERICAN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Tue volume of the NEw-yorK miRROR, now in the course of pub- 
lication, will form, unquestionably, the most interesting, diversified, 
and important collection of oRIGINAL PAPERS, ENGRAVINGS, and CHOICE 
SELECTIONS OF MUSIC, ever issued from the American press From the 
first establishment of this work, it has been the constant endeavour 
of its conductors to give it a rank herctofore unattained by any 
of its predecessors. On examinativn of its /iterary contents, typo- 
graphy, quality of paper, and numerous splendid pictorial em- 
bellishments, it must be admitted that it has no competitor on this 
side the Atlantic; and from the various comments of foreign editors, 
it is believed that it is unrivalledeven in Europe. It has long been a 
subject of astonishment, how a literary journal, issued every week, 
comprising so many and valuable attractions, can be offered at the 
very moderate price of four dollars a year; and how the proprietor 
could, year after year, render each successive volume more excellent 
than the last, without any increase in its subscription price; which, 
notwithstanding its various changes and enlargements, still remains 
unaltered. The answer is its wide, extensive, and increasing circula- 
tion. Shortly after the commencement of the eleventh year, the 
demand for it became so great and unanticipated, as to render the 
reprinting of the early numbers necessary. This expensive under- 
taking is at length completed, and new subscribers can now be fur- 
nished with the sets from number one, of the present volume, which 
was issued on the sixthday of July last. A vicNeTTE TITLE-PaGs, and 
@ LOVELY AND PICTURESQUE WATER VIEW, are the only engravings yet 
published. Three more are to follow, executed by Durand and 
Smillie, in the best manner, from paintings made expressly for the 
purpose. One of these is a GREAT NATIONAL PicTuRE, designed by 
Weir, and engraved by Durand, executed with their utmost care and 
labour, and embracing accurate tikenesses of Presidents George 
Washington, John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, 
James Monroe, John Quincy Adams, and Andrew Jackson, appro- 
priately grouped. When we assure our readers that the expense of 
this single plate will exceed onE THOUSAND DOLLARS, they will ac- 
knowledge the justice with which we look to their continued liberality 
for a return, and that our claims to their uniform support are based 
on no ordinary foundation. These expensive and exquisite engra- 
vings will not be sold to non-subscribers for less than one dollar each. 
Subscribers may procure extra copies for framing, gc. at fifly cents. 
The music, as heretofore, will present weekly to amateurs a popular 
piece arranged with accompaniments for the pianoforte, harp, flute, 
guitar, g-c. and consisting of cuoice MorcEAvx from operas, as pro- 
duced here and in Great Britain, popular glees, ballads, songs, duets, 
waltzes, ¢-c. forming in the whole, a COLLECTION OF CHOICE AND RARE 
preces, which, although occupying but little more than one-sirteenth 
part of the work, could not be purchased in any other way, except 

ata cost far greater than that of our entire annual subscription. 

A number of interesting and beautiful designs have been adopted 
for wood engravings, which wi!l hereafter comprehend a greater va- 

riety of subjects than heretofore, and which will differ from and be 
superior to those already given. They will be carefully executed by 

Mason, Adams and Anderson. The New-York Mirror, a repository 

of polite literature and the fine arts, embraces every subject within the 
range of the belles-lettres, as will be seen by the following enumera- 

tions :—original tales and essays—notices of new publications— 

criticisms on meritorious American productions not generally known 

ts on passing events—choice, brief and pointed passages 

from the best new works—intelligence on scientific subjects, and re- 

specting societies; scientific, literary, philosophical, &c.—sketches 

of the pulpit, bar, and public assemblies, and of popular lecturers and 

lectures—the fine arts; poetry, painting, music, engraving, sculpture, 





a 
a quiet old gentleman—American biography, scenes and character— 
strictures on the drama and other amusements—the little genius— 
translations from the German, Italian, Spanish and French—se- 
lections from foreign periodicals—accounts of colleges, schools and 
American institutions—glances at American eloquence—sketches of 
popular speakers, including distinguished divines—and withal a great 
variety of miscellaneous matter ; pathetic, political, moral, humorous, 
&c. Embellished with splendid engravings on'steel, copper, and wood, 
and popular music arranged for the pianoforte, harp, guitar, ete. 
George P. Morris, Theodore S. Fay, and Nathaniel P. Willis, editors. 
Conditions. The Mirroris published every Saturday, at the corner 
of Nassau and Ann streets. It is elegantly printed in the super-royal 
quarto form, on fine paper, with brevier, minion, and nenpareil type. 
Fifty-two numbers complete a volume of four hundred and sizieen 
large pages, for which a beautiful!y ENGRAVED VIGNETTE TITLE-PAGB, 
(painted by Weir, and engraved by Durand,) and a copious inex, 
are furnished. The terms are FouR DOLLARS per annum, PAYABLE IN 
ALL CASES IN ADVANCE. It is forwarded by the earliest mails to sub- 
scribers residing out of the city of New-York. Communications, 











POST PAID, must be addressed to the editors. No subscriptions re- 
ceived for a less period than one year. 
Editors with whom we exchange will please copy this notice 
Memorials to the dead.—The reader has doubtless often thought 
of the exceeding beauty of that simple epitaph, “my moruer,” 
carved upon a plain slab in Trinity church-yard. In a ramble on 
one of the bright days of last week, which surprised us with a 








touch of the departed mellowness of autumn, we passed by St. 
Thomas's church, and observing the southern gate open, which 
leads into the yard, we walked in. The sexton was engaged in re- 
pairing a vault, and was humming a merry tune, as he threw up 
from the place of death the moist, yellow clay upon the fresh green 





sward. In looking down the stairs which led into the vault, and at 
a coffin, mouldy and damp, with the polished brass which adorned 
it cankered and dim, the clay rolled from beneath our feet towards 
a little marble monument, surrounded by a neat gothic iron paling. 
Its extreme beauty fixed our attention, and its perfect simplicity, and 
the keeping of every thing about it, won our admiration. A ren 
shaft, of the finest white marble, supported by a cluster o/ ronr plain 
pillars, rose two or three feet above the paling. ‘Towards the top 
were carved, with exquisite delicacy, a rose and a lily. Around a 
small band of gray granite were the words, “victoria m. Gc.” In 
one corner of the little euclosure was a rose-bush—in another, the 
sprout or plant of 2 lily; and across the opposite side, extended the 
letters “‘y, u. G.,” in evergreen of box-wood. Nothing could be 
more touching, or more simply beautiful—monument, inscription, 
end the flowers—the emblems of the innocence and beauty of the 
fair form which was mouldering below, back to its primitive dust. 
Doubtless an affectionate father, or brother, or sister, watches, with 
melancholy but pleasing interest, the growth of the rose and the lily, 
and the emerald initials of the name of the dear departed. There 
cannot but be a “joy of grief,” in the bosoms of those whose affee- 
tionate remembrances thus keep green the name of her who can re- 
turn no more—who thus rob the grave of its dreariness and its dread, 
and invest it with the sweet emblems of love, of innocence, and en- 
during affection. Wealth and power may mourn more ostenta- 
tiously over vanished pomp and pride, but the recollection of the 
brief records, “my moruer,” and “vicroria m. a.” will survive to 
awaken the better emotions of the heart, long after the more stately 
monuments have perished and are forgotten. The evergreen initials 
will peep from the winter’s snow, or bloom with the rose and the 
lily in the summer sun—and when those who planted, and watered, 
and reared them, the mourners themselves, shal! have passed away 
and joined the young girl over whose grave they bloom, the associ- 
ations will remain unchanged in their simple beauty. 

A new steam-packet.—We last week, says the editur of the Com- 
mercial, took the Dry-dock stage, to pay a long contemplated visit 
to the new steam-packet William Gibbons. We had heard much of 
this beautiful boat, but, like the queen of Sheba, the half had not 
been told us. The passenger who takes a trip to Charleston in her 
may indeed be envied his situation, for nothing that comfort and 
luxury can desire will be found wanting in her. The model of the 
William Gibbons appears to be the ne plus ultra of the art. She is 
copper-fastened throughout, and is as strong as timber, iron and 
copper can make her—expense in building having been no object 
with her owners. She is schooner-rigged for fore-and-aft sails, her 
lower masts from deck being fifty-six, and her top-masts twenty- 
four feet in length, which are believed to be sufficient to take her off 
from a lee shore, should any accident happen to the engine. Her 
length on deck is one hundred and forty-eight feet, and her tonnage, 
by carpenter’s measure, three hundred and sixteen. Her engine is 
one of James P. Allaire’s most approved models, computed to be 
from ninety to one hundred horse-power, the cylinder of which is 
thirty-seven and a quarter inches in diameter, giving eight feet 
eleven inches stroke, and her water-wheel nineteen feet. There 
is on deck a dining-cabin, thirty-eight feet long and thirteen and 
a half wide, capable of seating seventy passengers. Below deck 
there are two after-cabins, connected by folding-doors, for gentle- 
men and the ladies accompanying them, containing each fourteen 
berths; the ladies’ apartment being twenty-two feet floor, and the 
gentlemen’s eighteen. There is likewise a gentleman's forward 








cabin, forty-two feet long, containing twenty-eight berths. The 
general structure of the kitchen, pantries, closets, bar, store-roome, 
water-works, etc. etc. is so admirably convenient, that she can be 
managed with one-third less complement of seamen then other boats 
of her size. The wheel-ropes are reeved in such a manner that they 
are accessible at al] points, and at all times of day or night, should 
accident happen to them. Her building has been under the super- 
intendence of Captain Pennoyer, late of the David Brown, and does 
him great credit as an engineer in the art; that is, if our limited 
knowledge of naval architecture is worthy consideration. We shall 
have another opportunity of noticing her, which we should not have 
done in so high terms at present were it rot that the business for 
which she is intended is one of uncommon interest to the commer- 
cial welfare of the city, and that our relation is founded on good faith, 
Credit.—Under the head, the “ Spirit of the English Annuale,” 


we have copied several exceedingly interesting sketches, in prose and 
verse. Credit should have been given to the Keepsake for all but the 

















&c.—foreign correspondence— first impressions of Europe, by one of 
the editors—remini of olden times in New-¥ ork—papers from 





“ Soldier’s Return,”’ which is taken from the Forget-me-noi, 
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ANNOT LYLE. 


ARRANGED AS A DUET—SUNG BY MRS. AUSTIN AND MISS GEORGE—WORDS BY J. 0. DONOGHUE—COMPOSED BY G. A. HODSON. 
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“EE CARRIERS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
TO THEIR PATRONS, 
On the 2rst of January, 1834. 


Ain—“ Songs of shepherds and rustica! roundelays.” 


Sou’s swift omnibus flies with velocity 
Through the zodiac’s brilliant Broadway, 
Where the stars, in a fit of jocosity, 
Lately acted “ The Dickens to Pay !”” 
Ten times he has driven his car around heaven, 
(Twill soon be eleven—his steeds are not tired,) 
Since first we took measures to heighten your pleasures, 
By dealing out treasures which all have admired. 


Since we first our bright Mirror exhibited, 
Twice five years have departed in haste, 
While your carrier has weekly distributed 
Gems of genius, of fancy, and taste,— 
All hither collected, and clearly reflected, 
Though few had suspected our soil could produce 
Such brilliants, in clusters, of exquisite lustres, 
But millions more, trust us, are culled for your use. 


Songs, addresses, and holiday flummery, 
Load your tables to-day from the press; 

We would merely present a brief summary, 
Leaving readers its meaning to guess! 

We'll not talk of Europe, because there’s no sure hope 
They’ll get any cure up for ills that annov; 

Nor tell vou how Russia, with Austria and Prussia, 
Are joining to crush ev’ry liberty-boy. 


Greece and Belgium, Holland and Italy, 
—— and Portugal—“ all in the wrong ;” 
Turks and Moors are ore on prettily 
Old Nick’s helping the sultan along! 
But, patrons, soon shall ye see England and Gallia, 
Learn freedom to value—while liberty’s tree, 
With leaves ever virent, shall show to each tyrant 
And reckless aspirant, that man will be free! 


Such are we, in this land of felicity, 
Freedom’s cradle—the home of the brave; 
Far from luxury, vice, and mendicity, 
Proud alone of the banner we wave. 
Our muse never warbles of partizan squabbles, 
And such silly baubles as make others fret ; 
Of nullification— the administration, 
Or any vexation—but “ pockets to let.” 


What care we, if the cabinet’s closeted 
Up in the attic, or down the back stair? 
What's to us where the funds are deposited, 
Barring, always, we each get our share? 
You'll ne'er catch us frowning, while saucy Jack Downing, 
Whom fame now is crowning, his whiskey can quaff; 
Or any queer hearty, whate’er e his party, 
Whose nonsense can start a right-down hearty laugh. 


What care we for the Albany regency ? 
Our own effice is all that we seek ; 
*Tis the Mirnor that claims our allegiancy, 
We deliver it every week. 
The best of good writers here strive to delight us, 
And you well requite us, the banquet that share; 
While gay fancy stretches her pinions, and fetches 
Tales, essays, and sketches, approved by the fair. 


Fay and Willis are basking in Italy, 
“First Impressions” are lasting, I ween; 

Cox, in England, amuses us wittly— 
* Angel-visits’’—with distance between. 

He’ll now and then write us a sketch to delight us, 
Or tale to excite us, with incident fraught; 

While Fay, now he’s better, his pen will unfetter, 
And send us a letter that’s pregnant with thought. 


Cox could tell us how sage abolitionists 
Crush white bondmen, to ransom the blacks ! 
Heaven enlighten ye, well-meaning visionists! 
Braiding lashes to scourge your own backs! 
Ye lounge in pavilions, and ride with postillions, 
While white slaves, in millions, are famished for bread! 
Your granaries are heaping, while Erin is steeping 
Her straw-bed with weeping—her children unfed ! 

















Here fanatics are found, too, like Garrison, 
Who would “go the whole figure,” it seems ; 
White and black he would have intermarry soon! 
lam, sure, is the place for such dreams. 
But let us not heed ’em—the blacks shall have freedom, 
As fast as we need ’em, to people a place 
Of mercy’s selection, to give them protection, 
And raise to perfection the ebony race. 


Boast, ye may, of this growing metropolis, 
Fast increasing in splendour and wealth, 
Where no mendicant, ragged and copperless, 
Picks your pockets, by begging or stealth. 
Where the mania now rages for omnibus stages, 
Aud our Mirror pages, to banish the blues; 
Comprising gay strictures, with music and PICTURES 
Of statesmen and victors—and elegant views. 


Where’s the work which can boast such contributors? 
Paulding, Halleck, Verplanck, Bryant, Hone, 

Sprague, Symmes, Leggett, Knapp, Bennett, Libbertors, 
Hawes, Nack, Lawson, Brookes, Payne, Wetmore, Stone! 

Clark, Duer, Gould, Harmer, Phelps, Graham, Strong, Palmer, 
Greene, Martin, Jones, Farmer, King, Hofiiman, Hill, Noah, 

Pell, Dunlap, Smith, Dinman, Kip, Hertell, Rose, .ynman, 
Burke, Sandford, Long, Inman—and two hundred more. 


Dear Fanny Kemble still writes for the Mirror too— 
Misses Vanderpool, Aikin and Hall; 

Lane, Wells, Bogart, Mott, Whipple and Liror too— 
Weed, Montgomery, Gamble and Wall, 

Mesdames Sigourney, Stanly, Hale, Embury, Manly, 
Brookes, Muzzy, Day, Hanly—with Learned and Ware; 

Hopkins, Gould, Perthers—with hundreds of others, 
Maids, widows and mothers, besides Mrs. Thayer. 


Science triumphs, and literature flourishes, 
Wit and genius receive their reward ; 
Wealth, at length, caresses and nourishes 
Taste and talent—when others applaud ! 
The newpapers tell us, that some clever fellows 
Among the booksellers, give thousands of cas 
To writers of merit, of talent and spirit— 
It glads us to hear it—we’ll soon cut a dash! 


Payne and Dunlap, whose talents dramatical 
on them laurels that never decay, 
Now acknowledge, with feelings ecstatical, 
Freemen nobly such labours repay. 
But Cooper’s late gala, egad! was a nailer, 
To silence each railer that dares to upbraid ; 
For while the town wondered, and plaudits were thundered, 
Four thousand five hundred of dollars were paid! 


Park and Bowery, with rivalry laudable, 
Now compete with a zeal rather warm 
Some disputes are, of course, unavoidable,— 
We are willing that both may reform. 
Though Simpson is clever, we wish he’d endeavour, 
For once, and for ever, to be his own boss ; 
Because we believe in the story that Stephen, 
With temper uneven, is crabbed and cross. 


Stars celestial, with wondrous rapidity, 
Left their orbits of late for a ball; 

Stars dramatic, with equal avidity, 
Come from Europe, to dazzle us all. 

What a cluster assembles, the Woods and the Kembles, 
And Austin ne’er trembles, but fearlessly towers ; 

Master Burke is in vogue too, and that witty rogue, too, 


Whose blarney and brogue too, are proofs of great Powens. 


Oh! for numbers of strength and sublimity, 
Here to sing of our stars in the west! 
Men of genius and true magnanimity, 
Men like Forrest, the first and the best. 
You know Yankee Hackett—who makes such a racket— 
And Hill, darn his jacket! the comical chap! 
A down-eastern critter,—a real side-splitter, 
Who makes the gals titter, till corset-strings snap! 


There’s our opera, soft and fortissimo, 
Draws its quota of fashion and wit, 
Where the cries of encore and bravissimo! 
Sound from gallery, boxes, and pit. 
With bright eyes upon her, the sweet prima donna, 
Wins laurels and honour, whene’er she appears; 
While counters and basses, with tenors run races, 
And all know their places, mid plaudits and cheers. 














Ladies—gentlemen-—- grant us impunity, 
While we trespass but one stanza more; 

Once a year is our sole opportunit y—- 
We would tell, what we've told you before : 

We love you all dearly—and thank you sincerely, 
And hope we shall yearly—till many have passed ; 


' And may every blessing, that’s worth your possessing, 
0 


With fond ones caressing--be yours to the last. 


THE MARRIAGE-GUEST. 
From the Spanish. 

I saw him wed thee —saw him clasp 

The hand which should be mine; 
Which did not shrink back from his grasp, 

But press’d it on to thine. 
The hall around was fair and bright, 
A hundred faces beam’d delight ; 
A hundred tongues on every side 
Welcomed the bridegroom and the bride. 


I, too, was there—I, too, assay’d 
Some hollow vows to pay ; ; 
But found the faultering words I said, 

Not those I meant to say. 
Oh, may no outward sign reveal 
The love I felt —the grief I feel : 
My manner, cold as Etna’s snow, 
Shall hide the fatal flames below. 


FASHIONABLE WANTS. 
Satisfactory answers are wanted to the following inquiries :~ 


How to avoid dancing with a girl the same day that you have 
dined at her father’s house? 

How to back out of a matrimonial engagement without being 
called out by the brother? 

How to tamper with a girl’s affections, and afterwards to retreat 
with perfect honour ? 

How to conceal falsehood, hypocrisy, and deceit, under the mask 
of pure benevolence ? 

How to carry on a flirtation for the whole season without going 
too far? 

How to utter cutting sarcasms upon the plea of giving good 
advice ? 

How to make evasive excuses without incurring the guilt of lying ? 

How to exchange an old hat for a new one without being observed ? 

How to cut an old acquaintance without giving personal offence ? 

How togive a person a hint who has forgotten to ask you to dinner? 

How a girl may recall an old lover that she has twice refused ? 

How to do a rascally thing with the best possible intentions? 





How to overlook a poor relation without seeming to cut him ? 
How to look in a man’s face without appearing to see him? 
How to go toa fashionable party without an invitation? 


THE SWEETS OF LOVE. 


Enchanting sex, whose tyrant reign 

Dooms us to wear a servile chain, 
Though we would fain conceal it; 

To please each fancy—foll y—-will, 

Your cup of bliss we love to fill, 
Yet dare not to reveal it. 


Our pockets, twenty times a-day, 
For vain expense of dress and play, 
You rifle, till we feel it: 
Yet, oh! ’tis monstrous—while we smart, 
Another comes, he woos your heart, 
And, ’faith, contrives to steal it! 
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